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use  of  a  magnifying  glass  to  discern  the  number  is  advised. 
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34  NELS  AND  INGA  RASMUSSEN, 

A  sketch  of  rural  life  in  the 
Walluski  farm  lands  around 
the  turn  of  the  century. 


COVER  This  historical  marker  designated  the  site  of 
Fort  Astoria  located  in  the  center  of  Astoria  between 
15th  and  16th  on  Exchange  Street.  A  Living  History 
program  is  presented  Thursday  through  Monday  from 
June  1  through  September  13  by  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Dressed  as  a  19th  Century  fur 
trapper  and  armed  with  a  flintlock  rifle,  guide  Brian 
Johnson  brings  history  to  life  in  four  presentations 
daily 
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Judge  Cyrus  Olney's  land  claim, 
known  as  Olney,  Oregon,  began  to 
develop  in  1860.  The  Leahy 
Homestead  was  the  end  of  the  trail 
from  Olney  landing  East.  A  trail  led 
off  through  the  tall  timber  to  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  Nehalem  Valley. 
Pioneers  had  come  across  country  on 
the  Oregon  Trail  down  the  river  to  the 
Claskanine  Landing  then  inland  to  the 
Nehalem  Valley.  Jewell,  Oregon 
Clatsop  County  was  named  after 
Marshall  Jewell,  Postmaster  General 
1874-1876.  The  name  given  by 
Jewell's  first  Postmaster,  W.H. 
Kirkpatrick  in  1874. 

• 

Cannon  Beach  derived  its  name  from  a 
cannon  set  adrift  when  the  U.S. 
Schooner ,  Shark,  was  wrecked  near 
Tillamook  Head  in  September ,  1846. 
The  cannon  drifted  to  shore  near  Arch 
Cape.  In  1898  John  and  Mary  Cerritse 
hauled  the  cannon  out  of  the  ocean 
with  their  team  of  horses  and  placed  it 
on  the  nearby  Austin  place.  Thereafter 
they  called  the  beach  Cannon  Beach. 
(Refer  to  Mary  Cerritse  journal  in  this 
issue). 

• 

(Astoria,  Oregon,  Feb.  1913.)  Capt.  E. 
M.  Cherry,  Lloyd's  agent  went  to  Port¬ 
land  to  meet  with  Captain  Westphal 
of  the  German  Bark  Mimi  that  was 
stranded  on  the  spit  near  the  entrance 
to  Nehalem  Bay.  The  plan  was  to 
make  an  effort  to  float  the  vessel. 
Captain  Westphal  had  mistaken  the 
entrance  to  the  Columbia  river  in 
heavy  fog  and  had  grounded. 

The  next  day  efforts  to  save  the 
Mimi  began.  Heavy  anchors  were 
dropped  far  out  beyond  the  breakers. 
Cables  were  tied  to  these  and  were 
pulled  by  donkey  engines  on  shore. 
The  Mimi  moved  into  deep  water. 


When  she  was  thought  to  be  floating 
she  suddenly  rolled  over  on  her  side 
and  was  lost.  There  were  20  men  on 
board  at  the  time  but  only  4  were 
rescued.  One  man,  Herman  Klug,  got 
ashore  safely  and  stayed  in  the 
Tillamook  area  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

• 

Streetcars  were  part  of  the  early  life 
for  Astorians.  After  the  Astoria  fire  of 
1922,  the  Astoria  Streetcar  began  to 
decline.  Much  of  its  track  had  been 
ruined  by  the  fire  and  it  was  soon 
discontinued.  Mr.  Sherman  Lovell  of 
Lovell  Auto  Company  brought  in  the 
first  bus  service  to  Aztoria.  It  was  an 
immediate  success  and  a  bus  line  runs 
at  present  on  a  daily  schedule  through 
the  city. 

The  Nehalem  River  cuts  through  all 
four  Northwestern  counties  in 
Oregon. 

• 

Elsie,  Oregon  was  named  for  Elsie 
Foster,  a  relative  of  the  first  Post¬ 
master  George  Gragg  in  1892.  The  first 
name  proposed  was  Clover  but  this 
name  was  not  accepted  as  there  was  a 
Clover,  Oregon  on  the  Coast. 

• 

Two  stage  lines  (horse  drawn)  fur¬ 
nished  transportation  between  the 
Scandinavian  Cannery,  near  Tongue 
Point,  near  Sam  Harris'  Corner,  the 
White  House  Saloon,  corner  of  Bond 
and  10th  Streets  in  Astoria.  This  was 
practically  the  business  center  of 
town  in  1880.  Union  Town  was  as  yet 
in  the  making.  There  were  no  roads, 
only  trails  around  Smith's  Point  west, 
over  the  hill  south,  the  old  military 
trail  also  south  from  Upper  Twon  and 
to  the  east  to  the  John  Day  district 
from  Alderbrook, 
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Many  old  residences  are  identified  in  this  article 


Astoria  Was  My  Home 

By  Harold  Lee  Haddan 


iwas  born  in  Astoria  at  No.  611 
V  Jerome  Avenue  on  March  14th, 
11906  and  was  baptized  at  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  on  March  17th, 
11907.  The  Grace  Episcopal  is  Astoria's 
coldest  church  and  is  still  standing  but 
the  house  I  was  born  in  is  long  gone. 

My  mother  was  Amanda  Helena 
'Vige,  born  in  Iowa  in  1884  and  came 
Ito  Astoria  with  her  parents  and  four 
■•siblings  in  1890.  Both  her  parents 
-were  born  in  Norway,  met  and 
■married  in  Iowa  in  1876. 

My  grandfather,  Olle,  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  happy  go  lucky  Norwegian, 
arriving  in  the  U  S.  with  his  parents  at 
age  three.  Although  raised  with  the 
Norwegian  language,  he  later  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  spoken  in  his 
house.  My  mother  went  to  summer 
school  to  learn  her  parents  native 
language.  Her  formal  education 
ended  in  the  6th  grade  at  the  old 
Adair  school  on  34th  St.  and  also 
attended  Shively  at  16th  and  Ex¬ 
change,  across  the  street  from  our 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Harold  Lee  Haddan  of  Carson  City,  Nevada  was 
visiting  his  relatives  in  Seaside,  Oregon  last  May. 
He  was  to  meet  with  the  Editor  of  CUMTUX  and 
present  the  following  manuscript  for  our  ap¬ 
proval.  ~Sadly  he  never  kept  the  appointment  but 
was  stricken  and  died  May  7  7,  7  987  in  Seaside. 

Mr.  Haddan,  an  avid  member  of  CCHS  often 
corresponded  with  us  and  offered  information 
on  early  Astoria  and  especially  family 
residences. 

Hal  Haddan  was  born  March  74,  7906  in 
Astoria  to  Phillip  and  Helen  Vige  Haddan  and 
lived  in  the  Astoria  Area  for  many  years.  He 
married  Wilma  Olson  in  Seaside  in  7  936. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Wilma,  a  son  lim  Haddan 
of  Carson  City,  a  daughter,  Carole  Ahner  of 
Sacramento,  CA  and  four  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Anderson  brought  us  Hal's  last 
work  and  we  present  it  to  you  in  memory  of 
Harold  Lee  Haddan. 


Wilma  and  Harold  Haddan  June  1936.  It 
was  their  wedding  day  at  their  home  in 
Astoria  at  17th  &  Jerome. 


headquarters.  I  started  my  education 
in  this  school  in  September,  1912. 

My  fun  loving  grandfather  drove  a 
horse  car  in  Astoria.  He  was  called 
Murphy  around  town  because  he 
apparently  looked  more  like  an 
Irishman  than  a  Norwegian.  The 
Viking  spirit  was  always  present  along 
with  some  other  spirits  from  time  to 
time.  I  learned  this  from  listening  to 
family  gossip  as  a  youngster. 

The  Viking  influence,  probably 
with  the  help  of  other  spirits  sent  him 
off  to  the  gold  rush  in  the  Yukon  in 
1898,  landing  in  Skagway  and  heading 
north  from  there  to  find  his  fortune. 
He  had  left  my  grandmother  Vige 
with  five  young  siblings  to  raise  the 
best  she  could.  Correspondence  was 
scant  and  infrequent  and  finally 
stopped  altogether.  My  grandmother 
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Haddan  Photo 


had  him  declared  dead  in  1909  so  she 
could  get  the  small  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  she  had  paid  for  so  many 
years.  Later,  in  about  1928,  my 
mother's  youngest  sister,  Anne,  living 
in  Oakland,  CA.  was  reading  a  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  about  the  death 
of  Jack  Kearn.  Jack  had  been  Jack 
Dempsey's  manager.  A  picture  ac¬ 
companied  the  article  and  gazing  at  it 
she  suddenly  became  very  alert.  The 
picture  was  of  Jack  and  his  partner 
"Murphy",  standing  in  front  of  the 
Kearn  and  Murphy  saloon  in,  I 
believe,  Dawson,  Yukon  territory.  The 
"Murphy"  in  the  picture  was  my 
grandfather. 

No.  611  Jerome,  where  I  was  born 
in  1906,  was  owned  by  a  Tom 
Pedersen,  who  also  owned,  or  at  least 
operated,  a  cigar  store  and  card  room 
on  the  south  side  of  Commercial,  a 
few  doors  east  of  14th  Street. 

My  father,  Philip  Haddan,  was 
building  a  new  home  for  mother  and 
me  at  what  was  then  526  14th  Street, 
but  is  now  1098  14th  and  is  occupied 
by  Albert  Mauro  and  his  wife. 

We  moved  into  our  new  home  in 
August,  1908  although  it  was  not 
quite  finished  at  that  time. 

Fourteenth  Street  could  hardly  be 
called  a  "street,"  in  my  first 
remembrance.  There  was  a  mud  trail 
leading  up  from  Jerome  with  a  two- 
plank  sidewalk.  I  remember  there 
were  two  companies  delivering  and 
selling  firewood  at  that  time,  Kelly 
and  Egan,  One  day  one  of  Kelly's 
wagons  was  attempting  to  deliver  a 
load,  probably  to  the  old  Nyland 
home,  our  next  door  neighbor  The 
path  they  must  follow  was  high  on  the 
west  side  and  the  wagon  fell  on  its 
side  with  the  wood  falling  out  This 
was  a  bit  of  excitement  for  me  at  the 
time  and  is  probably  the  reason  I  still 
remember  it. 

Again,  at  my  first  remembrance, 
14th  Street  was  gravelled  from  Ex¬ 
change  to  Jerome  and  then  on  Jerome 


to  15th,  up  15th  and  out  to  Olney. 
From  Exchange  to  the  water  front 
were  wood  planks  built  over  the  river. 

There  were  wooden  sidewalks  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street,  narrowing 
down  to  two  4x12  planks  after 
reaching  Grand  Avenue. 

The  only  houses  from  Franklin  to 
Lexington  were  the  Houston  home,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  14th  and 
Franklin,  the  Elmore  home  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Grand,  the 
Morrison  home,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Grand,  the  Voss  home  (Fritz 
and  his  mother)  next  to  Mrs.  Morrison, 
and  then  the  Albert  Prael  home.  Mr. 
Prael  was  the  owner  along  with  Billy 
Eigner,  of  the  Prael-Eigner  Livery 
stables  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Commercial  just  east  of  16th.  It  ran 
from  Commercial  to  Duane  and  came 
out  at  the  rear  just  across  the  street 
from  the  CCHS  Heritage  House. 

The  Praels  were  the  parents  of  an 
older  son,  Albert  Jr  I  think  the  twins, 
Dorothy  and  Charles  graduated  in  my 
class  in  1924. 

Charles  later  became  a  lawyer  in 
San  Francisco  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  Dorothy. 

There  were  no  houses  southerly  of 
the  Prael's  until  the  middle  of  the 
block  between  Irving  and  Jerome 
where  the  Stinsons  lived  —  the 
parents  of  Anita  and  Leonard. 

On  the  East  side  of  14th  from 
Franklin  to  Irving,  there  was  an  older, 
small  home  belonging  to  a  Mrs. 
Hawes,  mother  of  lone. 

She,  lone,  continued  living  there 
after  her  mother  died  and  later 
married  a  Mr.  Sanford,  an  Englishman 
who  had  a  kind  of  garage  business  on 
Irving  at  right  angles  to  the  Hawes 
rear  property  line. 

High  up  on  a  knoll  at  that  time,  was 
the  Danielsen  home,  parents  of 
Arthur,  a  World  War  II  veteran  who 
married  a  German  war  bride  and  later 
became  Clatsop  County  surveyer. 
They  also  had  a  daughter,  Laura.  Mr 
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On  the  front  steps  of  526  14th  Street,  summer  of  1913,  sits  little  Hal  Haddan  (center)  and  his 
"forever"  buddies  (L)  Charlie  Stillwright  and  (R)  Alfred  Chesley  Smith  The  house,  now 
owned  by  the  Albert  Mauro's  was  built  by  Hal's  father  in  1911 


Haddan  Photo 
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Danielsen  owned  a  saloon  on 
Commercial  street. 

Referring  to  that  "high  up  on  a 
knoll"  above,  the  knoll  was  later 
lowered  to  it's  present  status,  still 
standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
14th  and  Irving. 

Next  to  the  Danielsen  s  was  a 
house  occupied  by  an  Austrian,  Mr 
Straufus,  a  widower  with  a  daughter, 
Gertrude  (?)  and  son,  Lawrence. 
Lawrence  was  an  ill-fated  boy.  When 
they  were  grading  the  area  for  ex¬ 
tending  Irving  from  12th  to  14th  the 
workmen  left  some  dynamite  caps  in 


the  open  one  night  and  upon  finding 
them,  Lawrence  decided  to  find  out 
how  they  "popped"  After  a  few 
strokes  with  a  rock  he  found  out,  but 
lost  three  fingers  in  the  process.  Later, 
a  few  of  us  neighborhood  boys  were 
sliding  down  15th  Street  below 
Jerome  after  one  of  Astoria's  in¬ 
frequent  snow  storms  and  Lawrence 
zigged  his  sled  when  he  should  have 
zagged,  ending  up  at  the  base  of  a 
telephone  pole  He  got  up  holding  his 
stomach,  stayed  around  a  while 
longer,  and  then  went  home.  Three 
days  later  he  died,  and  I  along  with 
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Alan  McManama,  Alfred  (Chesley) 
Smith,  Lewis  (Bud)  Raymond  and 
Charlie  Stillwright  attended  his 
funeral  at  the  Catholic  church  where 
Father  Waters  conducted  his  services. 

To  continue  with  the  homes  on 
14th,  above  the  Straufus  home,  their 
immediate  neighbor  was  an  old  home 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  14th  and 
Jerome  occupied  by  an  Englishman 
named  Smith  who  worked  in  the 
Astoria  Post  office.  That  house  is  also 
long  gone. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  14th 
and  Jerome  was,  and  still  is,  the  old 
Jeldness  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeldness 
were  Norwegian  born  and  were  the 
parents  of  Ole,  Nels,  Elfreda  (later 
Mrs.  Chesley  Smith,  mother  of 
Chesley  Alfred  (the  name  I  knew  him 
by  at  that  time)  and  Robert  and  Elva. 
The  house  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Elder. 

I  don't  remember  living  at  611 
Jerome  as  we  moved  into  a  home  my 
dad  had  built  at  526  14th  St.,  just 
around  the  corner  from  611  in  August 
1908.  No.  611,  I  remember  from  later 
visits  had  a  chic  sale  in  the  back  yard 
and  only  one  cold  water  pipe  in  the 
pantry.  It  must  have  been  built  in 
1885  or  before  as  Elfreda  (Freda) 
Jeldness,  who  was  some  20  years 
older  than  I  was  born  there.  Chesley 
Alfred  Smith  has  been,  and  still  is,  my 
lifelong  best  friend. 

Alfred,  or  Al,  the  name  I  best  know 
him  by,  was  born  in  Ferndale,  but 
came  to  Astoria  at  an  early  age.  He, 
of  course,  is  very  much  older  than  I, 
having  been  born  Dec.  26th,  1905  (2  Vi 
months  before  me)!  He  and  his  wife 
of  some  55  years,  Phoebe,  now  live  on 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash.  They  are  the 
parents  of  three  daughters  and 
several  grandchildren  and  also  great 
grandchildren.  Chesley  and  Freda 
also  became  the  parents  of  Robert, 
some  15  or  16  years  after  Al's  birth 
and  about  the  same  age  of  Gene 
Knutsen.  Al  and  Ford  Knutsen  were 


classmates  of  mine  and  I  remember 
them  both  getting  little  brothers  while 
we  were  in  high  school.  Ford  and  I 
remained  good  friends  until  his  death 
a  few  years  ago.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean 
and  my  wife,  Wilma  visited  each 
other  frequently  and  they  also  visited 
with  us  at  our  Mexican  cabana  in  Baja 
several  times. 

Another  friend  from  high  school  is 
Sam  Rasmisson,  who  lives  in  Portland 
and  a  retired  controller  for  Franz 
bakeries.  He  has  two  daughters  but 
lost  his  wife  several  years  ago. 

The  Knutsens  had  two  daughers, 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  Bob  Swingle,  living  in 
El  Cajon,  CA.  and  Barbara,  married  to 
Bob  Canessa.  Jean  sold  her  Astoria 
home,  overlooking  the  Columbia  and 
now  lives  next  to  a  golf  course  in 
Tigard.  She  winters  in  Arizona. 

I  keep  straying  from  my  narrative 
about  the  14th  Street  neighborhood, 
but  isn't  that  an  old  man's  prerogative 
to  digress? 

Next  door  to  526  on  the  south  was 
the  Matt  Nyland  home,  built,  I  would 
guess,  in  the  early  1890's.  They  had 
daughters  Elema  and  Esther,  and  son, 
Carl,  for  many  years  employed  by 
Fisher  Brothers  Hardware. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  1 4th 
and  Lexington  was  a  duplex  owned  by 
E  P  Noonan.  There  was  also  a  small 
family  next  to  the  duplex  but  on  the 
same  lot,  facing  Lexington. 

This  block  also  housed  the  Fellman 
family.  Mr.  Fellman  also  owned  a 
furniture  store  and  was  the  father  of 
Raster,  high  school  class  of  1923,  who 
later  married  one  of  his  high  school 
teachers,  a  Miss  Littler. 

At  what  is  now  the  S.W.  corner  of 
14th  and  Madison  there  was  the 
Cerding  barn.  Mr.  Gerding  had  a  large 
number  of  drayage  horses  used  in 
excavating  and  garden  business. 

Across  from  Gerdings  lived  the 
Erickson  family.  I  recall  three  of  the 
sons,  Bjarne,  Leif  and  the  older  son 
whose  name  I  don't  remember.  Leif, 
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Who  can  remember  the  first  day  of  school  at  Shively,  Sept  191 5?  With  shiny  boots  and  clean 
pinafores  the  First  Grade  is  ready  for  the  3  R's 


class  of  1925,  married  Lucille  Ran¬ 
som,  daugher  of  Mrs.  Ransom  who 
married  Mr  E  B  Hughes,  owners  of 
the  Hughes  mortuary,  later  Hughes- 
Ransom,  where  Leif  was  also  a 
partner  The  Erickson  family  had  one 
or  two  cows  and  I  remember  Leif  or 
Bjarne  delivering  milk  around  our 
neighborhood  in  old  5-lb.  lard 
buckets. 

On  the  North  side  of  Jerome 
between  14th  and  15th,  next  to  the 
Smith  home  was  one  owned  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  family  named  Sabo  and 
next  to  them,  the  Joseph  Dyer  home 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  15th  and 
Jerome.  Mr,  Dyer  Sr.,  was  a  bar  pilot 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  Joe,  Jr.,  Winona  and  Curtis  Joe  Jr 
played  football  for  OAC,  the  Oregon 
Aggies  now  known  as  Oregon  State 
He  later  was  a  well  known  boat 
builder  in  the  area  and  probably 
known  to  most  of  the  old  timers  by 
name,  at  least. 


Currtis,  in  my  1924  graduating 
class,  was  an  artist  who  lived  in  San 
Francisco  the  last  I  knew.  Winona  I 
know  nothing  about. 

Going  up  15th  Street  from  Jerome, 
there  was  a  little  cabin,  about  the 
best  way  I  can  describe  it,  where  the 
Lounsberry  family  lived.  Mr.  Loun- 
sberry  was,  I  guess,  the  city  clerk.  At 
least  he  was  the  man  I  frequently 
went  to  when  my  mother  would  trust 
me  with  the  monthly  water  bill  to  be 
paid  A  brother  and  sister  "Doc"  and 
Thelma  Beard  lived  with  the  Loun- 
sberry's  but  I  don't  know  the 
relationship,  if  any.  Thelma  was  a 
ticket  seller  at  the  old  Jewell  Theatre 
and  Doc  was  a  taxi  driver  who  later 
did  a  little  county  jail  time  for 
burglary  on  the  Staples  home. 

Next  to  this  home  was  the  home  of 
Ernie  and  May  Woodfield  Ernie  was 
the  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association  seining  ground  foreman 
for  "grounds  1  and  2"  on  Sand  Island 
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They  had  twin  daughters  Hazel  and 
Ethel  and  son,  Ernie  Jr.  Later  Andrew 
and  Pearl  McManama  built  a  home 
next  to  Woodfields.  They  had  two 
sons,  Alan  and  Roger,  and  two 
daughters,  Rita  and  Peggy. 

In  the  block  beyond  Lexington 
lived  the  Charlie  Callender  family 
(father  of  Mel)  and  owner  of  Clatsop 
Mill  and  Nat  Tallant  and  family. 

Then  there  was  the  old  cemetery 
where  us  kids  used  to  sit  around  in  the 
summer  evenings  and  tell  ghost 
stories. 

Hildebrands  home  was  on  15th  and 
Jerome  He  was  the  owner  of  a  fur¬ 
niture  store  originally  located  on 
Commercial  Street,  south  side  bet¬ 
ween  9th  and  10th.  Across  the  street 
from  the  furniture  store  was  Sculleys 
plumbing  shop  and  on  the  N.W 
corner  of  10th  and  Commercial,  the 
Luukinen  and  Harrison's  men's  store. 
There  were  two  Luukinen  boys, 
Kenneth,  about  my  age,  and  the 
younger  boy  whose  name  I  don't 
remember. 

To  the  west  were  the  Svensen  book 
store,  the  Jeldness  clothing  store  (not 
the  same  Jeldness)  but  a  relative  and 
on  the  S.E.  corner  of  14th  and 
Commercial  was  a  saloon. 

Immediately  to  the  east  was  the 
W.N  Smith  plumbing  shop  Smith 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  my  father, 
Phillip  Haddan  who  worked  as  a 
plumber  for  Smith  and  later  became  a 
silent  partner. 

Next  to  Smith  Plumbing  was  Lisher 
Brothers  Hardware.  At  my  first 
remembrance  the  Columbia  River 
extended  back  to  Exchange  St.  on 
14th.  The  sea  wall,  I  believe  was  built 
around  1912.  Many  stores,  including 
Smith's  had  docks  under  their  main 
floor  and  received  much  of  their 
supplies  by  small  skiffs  at  these 
docks. 

I  used  to  go  down  to  Smith's  dock 
and  watch  the  fish  swimming  around 
and  when  I  would  ask  my  dad  to  buy 


me  a  fishing  line  to  catch  them  he 
would  tell  me  I  didn't  want  those  fish. 
Later  I  learned  they  were  suckers. 

The  Jeldness  clothing  store  had  a 
net  rack  in  back  of  the  store  and  I 
assume  somebody  connected  with 
them  did  a  little  gillnetting. 

On  14th  and  Commercial  was  the 
Charlie  Johnson  and  Morrison  grocery 
store  where  my  mother  traded.  I 
remember  they  had  two  telephones, 
numbers  5  and  6. 

Irve  Morrison  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Morrison,  one  of  the  last  if  not  the 
last  member  of  the  Clatsop  Indian 
tribe.  She  lived  on  the  SW  corner  of 
14th  and  Grand.  Directly  across 
Grand  from  her  was  the  Elmore- 
Haradan  house,  now,  I  believe,  the 
Elmore  Apts.  The  Elmores  owned  a 
fish  cannery. 

Twelfth  Street  was  a  dead  end 
where  Kensington  would  later  be 
graded  There  were  a  few  homes  on 
12th  St.  east  side  just  south  of 
Harrison  Then  nothing  until  you 
reached  Jerome.  There  were  three 
small  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Jerome,  east  of  12th.  On  the  S.W. 
corner  of  12th  and  Jerome  was  the 
Birch  home.  The  Birch  family  had  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Oscar  and  a 
daughter,  Ellen. 

On  the  N.E.  corner  of  12th  and 
Kensington  was  the  Gaston  house. 
Mr.  Gaston  owned  a  harness  shop  on 
1 3th  and  Exchange. 

The  only  house  between  Birch's 
and  11th  and  Jerome  was  on  the  S.E. 
corner  and  it  was  owned  by  the  Byler 
family.  There  was  a  large  pond 
northerly  across  Jerome  and  across 
from  the  Birch  home,  later  filled  in. 
These  two  were  the  only  dwellings 
between  Irving  and  Youngs  Bay  and 
between  11th  and  1 2th. 

On  the  S.W.  corner  of  14th  and 
Franklin  was  the  home  of  Fritz  Voss. 
His  mother  lived  with  him.  He  was  a 
teamster. 

The  Astorian  Budget  plant  was  on 
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the  16th  Street  next  to  a  grocery 
store. 

I  remember  the  high  school  under 
construction,  must  have  been  around 
1910-1911,  particularly  because  in 
playing  around  I  got  some  cement  in 
my  eye  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
go  blind.  Incidentally,  how  did  this 
centrally  located  building  happen  to 
be  declared  hazardous  for  high 
school  use  and  yet  was  used  for 
college?  Then  the  new  high  school 
built  at  the  extreme  end  of  town, 
miles  from  Uppertown  and  Alder- 
brook.  Students  used  to  walk  to 
school,  rain  or  shine.  I  know  because  I 
used  to  walk  with  them  from  21st  and 
Exchange.  Some  of  the  students  were 
Rolf  Klep  (artist  and  developer  of 
Astoria's  Maritime  Museum).  Fertig 
Russ  (later  a  mortician  in  Mt.  Shasta, 
CA.,  Uno  (Unk)  Anderson,  football 
player  and  later  employed  by  PP&L. 
Fred  Soing  Harrison,  all  around 
athlete  at  Astoria  High.  Arne  Kiminki 
(also  all-around)  who  played 
basketball  and  baseball  later  for  U  of 
O.  In  the  late  '20's  and  early  '30's  I 
lived  in  Oakland,  CA.  Arne  was  also  in 
Oakland  and  we  spent  many  Sunday 
afternoons  together. 

Next  to  the  grocery  store  on  14th 
and  Commercial  was  what  had  been  a 
boarding  house  for  sailors  run  by  a 
Mrs.  Bridget  Grant.  There  were  many 
stories  told  and  I  believed  them, 
about  sailors  being  "shanghied"  from 
this  boarding  house.  I  also  know  that 
when  I  was  visiting  my  dad  in  the 
plumbing  shop,  if  he  saw  Mrs.  Grant 
crossing  the  street  he  would  send  me 
down  the  dock  or  home.  It  was  only 
later  that  I  realized  that  Mrs.  Grant,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  had  learned  much 
of  her  American  English  from  her 
sailor  boarders  and  it  wasn't  always 
Sunday  school  chatter.  Mrs.  Grant 


was  also  the  mother  of  a  Mrs.  Berry, 
principal  of  Shively  school  and  my 
teacher  in  the  6th  grade.  She  was  one 
of  my  favorite  teachers.  Some  of  my 
other  teachers  were,  first  grade,  A  & 
B,  Sara  Norberg  at  Shively.  Second, 
AB  and  3B,  3A  &  4,  Mrs.  Bohr.  Five  A 
&  B,  Miss  Sinnot.  Six  A,  McClure. 
Seven  and  eight  A  &  B  was  Miss 
Buchanan  at  Central. 

The  Carruther's  family  lived  on 
15th  and  Jerome.  They  had  two  sons, 
Dick  and  Eben.  Eben,  I  believed 
started  an  oil  business  later 
headquartered  in  Hammond.  They 
owned  the  first  Astoria  Hardware  Co. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  15th 
and  Commercial  the  Jaeger  family 
had  an  ice  cream  and  candy  store. 
The  elder  Jaegers  were  parents  of 
Chris  and  Myrtle.  Myrtle  married 
Dave  Lawson,  a  candy  maker  for 
Hoefler's  chocolate.  When  Hoefler's 
candy  factory,  located  then  easterly 
of  20th  and  Commerical  burned  down 
in  the  middle  '20's,  Hoefler  moved  his 
plant  to  San  Francisco  but  the 
Lawsons  remained  in  Astoria  and 
operated  a  soda  fountain  and  candy 
store.  Incidentally,  when  Hoefler 
started  his  candy  business,  my  mother 
was  visiting  E.P.  Noonan  in  Seaside  in 
about  1900  when  Hoefler  asked 
Noonan  for  a  $125  loan  to  start  a 
taffy  business.  He  made  and  sold 
taffy  and  later  moved  to  Astoria 
where  he  was  very  successful. 
Another  Hoefler  item  he  made  was  a 
single  piece  of  candy  selling  for  five 
cents.  This  was  the  Centennial 
chocolate,  a  bon  bon  containing  rum 
enclosed  in  a  small  brown  container. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Astoria's 
1911  Centennial.  After  moving  to  San 
Franciso  he  became  very  successful 
and  was  one  of  the  largest  candy 
makers  on  the  coast. 


Conrad  Boelling,  the  father  of  Mary  Christina  Boelling  Flavel,  Astoria  hotel  man  built  the 
first  County  Courthouse  in  1855,  paid  largely  in  Astoria  city  lots 
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/\  riverman's  journey  into  the  past. 


My  Youth  on  the  River 

By  Harold  C.  Nelson 


Harold  C  Nelson,  the  author  of  My  Youth  on 
the  River,  CUMTUX  Vol  7,  No  1  -  Winter,  1986, 
presents  a  second  article  for  our  readers  Mr. 
Nelson  continues  with  Astoria  life  and  scenes 
from  the  1930's  and  introduces  early  families 
and  friends  of  that  era. 

Searching  the  inner  depths  of 

ones  mind  with  a  little  bit  of 
reflection,  as  well  as  encouragement 
from  some  of  the  readers  of  my 
recent  article  in  the  Winter  1986  issue 
of  Cumtux,  I  now  continue  with  the 
second  part  as  indelibly  printed  in  my 
memory. 

When  my  wife,  Ginny,  read  the 
article,  she  remarked  “How  in  the 
world  can  you  remember  events  that 
occurred  over  60  years  ago?  I  ask  you 
to  take  out  the  garbage  and  an  hour 
later  it's  still  waiting  to  be  taken  out." 
I  admit  I  do  have  a  problem  in  this 
regard  at  times. 

My  earliest  recollection  was  living 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  15th  and 
Irving  just  uphill  from  the  St.  Mary's 
church.  The  house  no  longer  stands.  I 
believe  my  Dad  was  operating  the 
pilot  launch  at  the  time.  The  moorage 
dock  was  between  11th  and  12th 
Streets  in  Astoria.  All  that  remains 
today  are  some  of  the  old  tie-up 
piling  and  foundation  piling  for  the 
buildings.  Just  another  sad  reminder 
of  the  once  busy  and  flourishing 
water  front  that  extended  from  the 
Port  docks  to  Tongue  Point. 

Should  there  be  some  of  you  who 
wonder  what  is  a  pilot  launch,  I 
should  explain. 

Ocean  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  Columbia  River  must  obtain  both 
a  bar  pilot  and  river  pilot.  The  bar 
pilot  boards  the  vessel  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Columbia  River  Entrance  Light 
Buoy  located  about  5  miles  seaward 


Oscar  Nelson  joins  little  son,  Harold,  and 
playmate,  Cliff  Johns  on  the  "kiddie 
cars"  at  the  Nelson  home 


of  the  river  entrance.  He  boards  from 
an  ocean  pilot  boat  that  has  been 
waiting  in  the  vicinity  or  time  of 
arrival  (E  T. A  ).  The  pilot  takes  the 
ship  inbound  and  up  the  river  where 
speed  is  reduced  upon  reaching  the 
pilot  boat  station  now  located  at  the 
Knappton  Dock  at  foot  of  1 4th  Street. 

The  Astoria  pilot  boat  carrying  a 
river  pilot  meets  the  vessel  and  holds 
itself  alongside  the  ocean  vessel 
while  both  are  still  underway.  The 
river  pilot  climbs  up  the  vessel's  side 
on  a  “Jacob's  Ladder"  and  upon 
reaching  the  ship's  bridge,  the 
relieved  bar  pilot  descends  and  is 
taken  ashore  on  the  pilot  boat  The 
river  pilot  now  takes  the  vessel  on  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Vancouver  and 
Portland.  It  may  dock  at  Longview  or 
at  the  grain  docks  at  Kalama.  The 
process  is  reversed  when  the  vessel 
returns  to  sea. 

I  believe  the  Cherry  brothers  of 
Arrow  Tug  and  Barge  Co.  were  the 
operators  of  the  service  at  the  time, 
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which  they  continued  for  many  years 
until  the  company  was  acquired  by 
Jim  Stacey  and  a  partner  Ralph 
Sievers.  Jim  was  a  native  Astorian 
who  married  Ivy  Thompson  of  the 
pioneer  Thompson  family,  founders 
of  Astoria  Granite  Works  in  Union- 
town.  Ralph  Sievers,  now  90  years  old 
and  a  resident  of  Warrenton  for  many 
years,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Pacific  Shrimp  Company  on  Tansy 
Point  in  Warrenton  where  the  Martin 
Nygaard  Logging  Company  now 
operates.  The  Sievers-Stacey  Co.  sold 
out  to  Knappton  Towboat  Co.  which 
still  provides  the  service.  Knappton 


Corporation  with  headquarters  in 
Portland,  still  maintains  and  operates 
out  of  an  office  and  dock  facilities  at 
the  foot  of  14th  Street.  Other  than  a 
brief  period  after  World  War  II  when 
they  had  facilities  between  Pier  2  and 
3  at  Astoria  Port  Docks,  the  company 
has  used  the  docks  at  foot  of  14th 
since  the  early  1920's. 

The  Alderbrook  Years 
Our  next  home  was  on  a  still  un¬ 
named  alleyway  located  between 
45th  and  46th  Streets  parallel  to  and 
between  Bond  and  Commerical 
Streets. 

Al  Riswick,  father  of  Don  lived  on 
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In 


From  the  Nelson 
collection,  a 
charming  family 
portrait  by  the 
early  Astoria 
photographer, 
G.J  Z  Carruthers. 
Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  Nelson  and 
infant  son,  Oscar  in 
1888  Baby  Oscar 
grew  up  to  become 
the  father  of  writer 
Harold  Nelson 
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the  corner  of  45th  St.  Don  is  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Astoria  and  now  lives  on 
44th  St. 

Next  was  Ingwal  Peterson.  (I  hope  I 
didn't  butcher  the  first  name  too 
badly.)  I'm  spelling  it  like  it  sounded 
Petersons  had  three  children,  Edward, 
Helen  and  Bernice.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  seen  the  family  since  about 
1927  although  I  did  see  Ed  once  after 
World  War  II  in  Astoria.  The  family 
had  moved  to  Tacoma  in  the  late 
'20's. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  a  halibut 
fisherman  and  had  a  boat  called  the 
"Enterprise".  He  moored  the  boat  at 
piling  immediately  upstream  from  the 
Cold  Storage  Plant  at  38th  Street. 
There  were  two  other  boats  called  the 
"Argo"  owned  by  Chris  Anderson  who 
lived  nearby  and  the  "Blanco".  I'm 
only  guessing  when  I  say  a  Mr. 
Sommerset  owned  the  "Blanco". 
These  vessels  were  wooden  hulls  of 
about  55-60  ft  in  length  with  a  small 
wheel  house  aft  and  a  focsle  f'de  for 
living  quarters. 

Their  power  engine  make  I  don't 
know  but  the  Swedish  Bolindor  diesel 
engine  was  common  for  boats  of  this 
class.  The  early  models  had  a  flame 
torch  on  the  cylinder  heads  which 
were  used  to  heat  the  cylinder  to 
facilitate  starting.  The  engines  tended 
to  exhaust  smoke.  A  good  share  of  the 
halibut  fleet  was  owned  by  Nor¬ 
wegians.  The  boats  were  often 
referred  to  by  the  old  country  men 
with  their  newly  acquired  American 
language,  as  "Smuckers"  because  of 
the  tendency  to  smoke. 

Years  later,  after  moving  to 
Tacoma,  Ed  began  to  fish  with  his 
Dad.  During  one  of  the  trips  they 
were  struck  by  an  ocean  freighter  and 
sunk.  Mr.  Peterson  drowned  I 
remember  him  of  the  heavy  leather 
knee  high  boots  worn  by  him  and  his 
partner,  Louie,  who  lived  with  them 
When  they  came  home  from  trips 
they  would  bring  them  home  and 


apply  liberal  quantities  of  oil  for 
water  proofing.  Leather  was 
preferable  to  rubber  as  it  was  warmer 
and  didn't  cause  sweating  like  the 
rubber  did. 

Youngsters  play  with  fire 

As  most  youngsters  do  at  some 
stage  in  growing  up,  they  become 
fascinated  with  matches.  Bernice,  the 
youngest  of  the  Petersons,  took  some 
stick  matches  which  she  gave  to  me 
and  some  of  the  others.  Somehow  her 
Dad  discovered  the  "theft"  and  gave 
her  a  scolding  and  took  the  matches 
away.  At  this  same  time  Mr.  Peterson 
was  putting  a  load  of  stove  wood  into 
the  basement.  We  children  were 
eager  to  help  so  we  started  to  carry 
the  chunks  into  the  basement. 

Unbeknown  to  Mr  Peterson,  I  had 
a  pocket  full  of  the  matches  in  my 
overall  front  pants  pocket.  The 
friction  of  the  wood  chunk  against  my 
leg  caused  the  matches  to  ignite.  I 
dropped  the  chunk  and  started  to 
yell  Mr.  Peterson  at  first  thought 
Bernice  had  more  matches  and  he 
was  angry  with  her  He  soon 
discovered  the  burning  matches  were 
in  my  pocket  instead  No  injury  was 
sustained  other  than  a  scorched 
pocket.  I  was  a  very  embarrassed  kid 
and  worried  afterward  as  to  what  Mr. 
Peterson  might  think  of  me.  He  didn't 
say  much  at  the  time  and  I  suppose 
he  eventually  accepted  that  "kids  will 
be  kids." 

The  houses  the  Petersons  and  we 
lived  in  were  owned  by  a  Mr.  Pete 
Tover,  a  farmer  on  Puget  Island 
opposite  Westport,  Oregon  He 
would  come  to  our  house  once  a 
month  to  collect  the  rent.  At  times  he 
would  bring  vegetables  for  us  that  he 
grew  in  his  garden.  I  recall  the  carrots 
being  of  monstrous  size,  having  seen 
nothing  like  it  since.  There  were  also 
potatoes  and  cabbage  of  large  sizes. 

Hjortens  recalled 

On  the  other  side  of  us  was  the  Ed 
Hjorten  family  consisting  of 
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Margaret,  Elmer,  Melvin  and  Robert. 
Ed  was  a  foreman  for  the  bridge 
maintenance  section  gang  for  SP&S 
railroad.  His  brother  John  was  also  in 
the  crew  and  lived  nearby. 

Years  later  as  a  member  of  Por¬ 
tland  Elks  Lodge  No.  142  I  frequently 
took  a  sauna  and  steam  at  the  club  I 
became  acquainted  with  "Swede" 
Westergren.  On  retiring  as  General 
Manager  for  SP&S  railroad,  later 
absorbed  by  Burlington-Northern,  he 
often  visited  the  club.  When  he 
learned  that  I  grew  up  in  Astoria  as  a 
neighbor  to  the  Hjortens,  he  related 
his  recollection  of  the  two  brothers. 

While  fresh  out  of  college  he  was 
assigned  to  the  crew  and  there 
learned  a  lot  of  how  bridge  and 
trestle  maintenance  was  done  on  the 
Astoria  end  of  the  line.  He  said  he 
could  not  have  had  any  better 
teachers  than  Ed  and  John  Hjorten. 
They  were  real  pros  in  their  field  The 
experience  served  him  well  and  he 
eventually  became  top  man  for  the 
company. 

Alaska  gillnet  boats 

Old  man  Lindstrom  was  assisted 
mostly  by  his  sons  Helmer  and 
Adolph  "Ade",  in  his  boat  building 
and  repair  yard.  Among  their  many 
jobs  was  the  annual  replacement  of 
gillnet  boats  for  the  Alaska  trade. 
These  were  larger  than  the  Columbia 
River  double  enders  and  were 
powered  by  sail  rather  than  engines. 
Supposedly  this  was  for  conservation 
measures.  However  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  lives  were  lost  due 
to  sudden  storms  and  inability  to 
reach  port.  Eventually  engine  power 
was  allowed.  I  understand  present 
day  restrictions  limit  the  length  of  the 
boat,  which  in  turn  limits  the  catch 
capacity. 

I  recall  seeing  up  to  a  dozen  of 
these  boats  moored  to  piling  inside 
the  SP&S  railroad  trestle  just  outside 
the  boat  yard  being  readied. 

In  later  years  Ade  Lindstrom 


became  Supt.  of  the  Bumble  Bee 
Shipyard  in  Youngs  River  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mel  Hjorten  until  his 
retirement  just  recently.  The  yard 
finally  closed.  Another  chapter  en¬ 
ding  of  a  once  flourishing  industry. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  Mel 
several  years  ago  after  about  almost 
45  years  interval.  My  friend  Frank 
Johnson  operated  two  charter  boats 
in  llwaco.  I  fished  with  one  of  his 
boats  for  him.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Prairie  Channel  always 
staying  in  the  main  ship  channel  from 
Harrington  Point  to  Tongue  Point 
when  bringing  the  boat  down  from 
Portland.  At  times  the  stretch  is  a  bit 
lumpy  especially  when  a  strong  ebb 
and  Northwester  blowing.  I  suggested 
we  cut  out  at  Clifton  and  go  down  the 
Oregon  side.  The  first  year  went  fine. 
The  next  year  I  cut  the  corner  too 
close  opposite  the  Svensen  Island 
beacon  and  hit  a  hump  off 
Schoenbeck  Sands  on  the  Russian 
Island  side.  The  grounding  was 
momentary  as  we  floated  free  im¬ 
mediately.  The  propeller  had  hit  the 
shoal  hard  enough  to  bend  the 
blades.  We  proceeded  on  but  with 
enough  vibration  that  it  was  obvious 
we  had  to  change  wheels.  The  next 
day  I  called  Mel  Hjorten  from  llwaco 
and  we  ran  over  from  llwaco  and  was 
pulled  out  and  wheels  changed  in 
short  order.  I  must  say  the  incident 
was  most  damaging  to  my  ego  as  an 
old  river  man. 

Neighbors  on  45th  Street 

Henry  and  John  Arnold  lived 
behind  our  house  near  45th  Street. 
They  may  have  been  twins.  I  always 
suspected  the  possibility.  They  were 
engaged  in  the  wood  business  and 
sold  and  delivered  "slab"  wood.  This 
was  the  wood  made  from  the  first 
cuts  of  a  log  in  the  saw  mill  to  square 
up  the  log  for  final  cutting  into 
various  dimensions  thus  the  term  slab 
was  applied  to  this  cut.  This  wood 
was  used  mainly  for  heating  and 
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The  Nelson  men 
return  with  "the 
catch"  and  the 
smiles  are  broad  as 
they  line  up  for  the 
proof.  Harold  and 
father,  Oscar,  and 
fish  are  surrounded 
by  Harold's  Uncles, 
Art  Thirion,  (with 
pipe)  Charlie 
Nelson  and  August 
Nelson. 


could  be  cut  up  for  kitchen  range  as 
well.  I  split  and  piled  and  basemented 
quite  a  few  cords  during  my  youth. 

The  Arnolds  had  identical  trucks 
and  touring  cars.  The  cars  had  side 
curtains  of  a  material  called  isinglass, 
a  mica-like  substance  in  place  of 
glass.  It  was  prone  to  crack  or  break 
easily.  I  remember  the  first  Buick  my 
dad  bought  and  he  was  often  taking 
the  side  curtains  into  Lovell  Auto  Co. 
for  new  panels.  As  best  I  can 
remember  the  Arnold's  cars  were  a 
make  called  Velies.  Their 
manufacture  ceased  many  years  ago. 
A  few  of  you  readers  may  recall  the 
make. 

Also  behind  our  house  facing 
Commercial  Street  lived  Connie 
Johns.  His  son  Clifford  and  I  were 
playmates  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
each  others  house.  His  mother's  name 
was  Cordelia,  "Cordy"  for  short. 

Connie  and  my  dad  were  good 
friends  having  known  each  other  for 
many  years.  Both  worked  on  the 
"Stand"  as  they  referred  to  it  This 
was  running  the  pilot  launch  near 
foot  of  11th  St.  a  24  hour  duty,  so 
required  a  skipper  round  the  clock.  I 
referred  to  this  earlier  in  the  article. 

Connie  at  one  time  worked  on  the 
coastal  gas  engine  schooners  running 


between  Newport  and  Astoria 
hauling  freight  and  passengers.  He 
served  as  Engineer  on  several  in¬ 
cluding  the  "Mirene."  Roads  to 
Newport  at  that  time  were  limited. 
The  " Mirene "  transported  one  of  the 
first  autos  to  Newport  on  the  deck.  I 
personally  recall  the  "Mirene"  being 
used  as  a  towboat  in  Astoria  in  1936- 
37.  Connie  also  served  on  the  ferries 
running  between  Rainier  and 
Longview  before  the  bridge  was  built. 

I  remember  visiting  them  with  my 
folks  on  occasion. 

Next  he  operated  the  tug 
" Brookfield "  for  Charlie  Larson  who 
had  a  sand  and  gravel  business  in 
Astoria  and  a  quarry  at  Brookfield, 
Washington  Brookfield  was  the 
location  also  of  an  early  salmon 
cannery  on  the  Columbia.  It  was 
named  after  Joe  Brookfield 

A  grocery  store  still  operates  today 
on  Leif  Erickson  Drive  between  45th 
and  46th  Streets  known  as  Miles 
Grocery.  I  believe  Roscoe  Miles,  the 
seine  boss,  operated  it  at  one  time. 
This  grocery  was  originally  started  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  known  as 
Johnson's  Grocery.  We  purchased 
groceries  there  when  we  lived  in  the 
vicinity.  In  those  days  charge  ac¬ 
counts  were  the  norm  for  the 
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neighborhood  customers.  My  mother 
would  send  me  down  the  hill 
whenever  she  needed  something  in  a 
hurry.  Mr.  Johnson  would  write  a  slip 
on  the  purchase  and  back  home  I 
would  go  with  the  item.  Settlement 
time  came  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Johnsons  had  several  boys  all  much 
older  than  I  Harold,  one  of  the  boys, 
later  became  Judge  Harold  Johnson 
for  Clatsop  County  in  Astoria. 

On  44th  and  Commercial  sits  a 
high,  two  story  frame  house.  This  was 
where  Rolf  Klep,  a  well  known  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Astoria, 
grew  up.  As  Rolf  was  considerably 
older  than  I,  he  was  known  to  me  only 
by  name.  I  did  however  have  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  him  in  the 
early  days  of  the  formation  of 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum 
Rolf  was  a  successful  commercial 
illustrator  for  many  years  in  New  York 
and  upon  retirement  he  chose  to 
return  to  his  home  in  Astoria,  Oregon 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  energy  and 
perseverance  the  museum  may  not 
have  been  made  possible  We  owe  a 
great  deal  of  thanks  for  his  efforts 
The  fact  that  the  museum  has  been 
appraised  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  attests  to  his  ability.  May  the 
museum  stand  forever  as  a  tribute  to 
his  memory 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  little  story 
Rolf  told  me.  When  a  boy  he  sold 
newspapers,  possibly  the  Evening 
Budget  and  the  Morning  Astorian  as 
the  two  locals  were  then  thriving 
Even  then  as  a  young  lad  he  was 
attracted  to  the  water  and  would  go 
down  to  the  waterfront  where  the 
pilot  station  was  located  My  Uncle 
Charlie,  Dad's  brother,  was  operating 
the  pilot  launch  at  the  time  He  would 
allow  Rolf  to  accompany  him  when 
exchanging  river  and  bar  pilots  on  the 
freighters  that  passed  regularly  He 
spoke  fondly  of  Uncle  Charlie  and 
always  looked  forward  to  taking  rides 
with  him. 


End  of  Car  Line 

Leif  Erickson  Drive  as  it  presently  is 
known,  was  originally  called  Bond 
Street.  45th  was  the  east  end  of  the 
electric  trolley  that  operated  from 
that  end  westward  through  downtown 
Astoria  and  I  believe  to  somewhere  in 
vicinity  of  Smith  Point  or  beyond 
Highway  30  going  east  toward  Port¬ 
land  turned  left  at  45th  to  Cedar  and 
then  right,  going  through  Alderbrook 
area. 

A  covered  passenger  waiting 
building  was  located  at  45th  together 
with  a  small  store  operated  by  a  man 
named  Katrina  He  sold  penny 
candies  among  other  small  sundries. 
Two  items  that  we  youngsters  liked 
were  small  cardboard  boxes  con¬ 
taining  sorts  of  candy  and  a 
chocolate  covered  mint  Both  cost 
but  a  penny  each.  The  chocolate 
mints  were  called  Lucky  Bites.  Most 
were  white  centers  with  a  few  being 
of  a  pink  color.  Should  you  bite  the 
edge  and  expose  the  color  pink  you 
were  entitled  to  a  5-cent  candy  bar.  If 
it  were  white  you  received  only  the 
penny  mint  I  think  we  spent  a  lot  of 
pennies  in-between  the  "luckies." 

One  of  the  trolley  motormen  was 
John  Van  Osdul  who  later  drove  city 
busses  when  the  trolley  was  super- 
ceded  with  busses.  I  was  a  school 
acquaintance  to  his  son,  John,  and 
later  when  he  commenced  to  work 
for  Arrow  Tug  Johnny  retired 
recently  from  a  long  employment  on 
the  river  with  Knappton  Corp. 

Highway  on  Pilings 
From  about  38th  street  east  to  43rd 
prior  to  the  building  of  present  Leif 
Erickson  Drive,  the  highway  and  the 
trolley  line  were  located  on  piling 
along  the  shoreline  of  north  Astoria. 
Some  of  these  pilings  still  remain 
The  road  trestle  was  a  plank  sur¬ 
face  supported  by  piling.  High  tide 
would  lap  underneath 

Near  the  turn  on  about  42nd  Street 
stands  an  old  two  story  frame  house 
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It  was  lived  in  by  Pete  Heldt,  a 
riverman.  Pete  was  deckhand  on  the 
Knappton  tug  "Myrtle"  for  many 
years  for  Connie  Johns  who  was 
skipper  and  Al  Wrangila  who  was 
engineer.  The  trio  worked  together  a 
long  time.  In  later  years  the  "Myrtle" 
towed  out  of  the  Portland  office  and 
almost  continuously  towed  fuel 
barges  from  Longview  to  the  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  steam  generating 
plant  on  the  Willamette  River  below 
the  Ross  Island  bridge.  When  I  was  on 
the  Arrow  #3"  we  would  pass  them 
often. 

Just  opposite  Pete's  house  was  a 
boat  yard  and  shop  building  along  the 
river  bank.  John  Riswick  an  old  timer 
Norwegian  owned  the  shop.  He  built 
several  houses  and  lived  in  one  which 
still  stands  on  the  corner  of  44th  and 
Leif  Erickson  Dr.  His  grandson  Don, 
an  old  classmate  and  friend  of  mine, 
lives  on  the  bluff  above. 

When  the  street  car  and  plank  road 
was  eliminated  the  land  portion  of 
the  road  was  widened  and  I 
remember  old  Johns  building  had  one 
corner  removed  on  a  45  degree  angle 
to  accommodate  the  new  right-of- 
way. 

The  Year  of  the  fires 

Hammond  Lumber  Co.  operated  a 
large  sawmill  in  Alderbrook  in  the 
early  20's  employing  hundreds  of 
workers.  Many  occupied  bunkhouse 
type  quarters  some  of  which  bor¬ 
dered  the  river  side  of  Birch  Street 
east  of  51st  St.  Kinnells  operated  a 
grocery  store  on  the  south  east 
corner. 

Among  these  workers  were  East 
Indian  Hindus  who  wore  the 
traditional  turban  headdress.  On 
occasion  we  youngsters  would 
wander  up  this  way  which  at  the  time 
seemed  like  we  were  really  wandering 
too  far  from  home  and  shouldn't 
continue.  The  older  boys  had  warned 
us  about  these  fierce  looking  men  in 
turbans  who  wore  large  knives  and 


could  easily  whack  off  your  head 
with  a  single  stroke.  We  naturally 
took  heed  to  the  warning  and  when 
seeing  one  of  the  described  men  in 
their  doorway  we  tended  to  give  wide 
berth  and  keep  well  away.  My 
recollection  of  the  actual  burning  of 
the  Hammond  Mill  early  on  Sept.  11, 
1922  is  somewhat  scant.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  early  morning  of  Dec.  8, 
1922.  I  was  awakened  by  my  parent's 
footsteps  and  voices.  It  was  pitch 
black  but  upon  arising  from  my  bed 
and  looking  out  of  my  window  to  the 
west  I  saw  a  red  sky.  Never  had  I  seen 
such  a  brilliant  glow  in  the  sky  and  I 
didn't  know  what  was  taking  place. 

My  dad  apparently  had  received  a 
phone  call.  Our  phone  number  was 
744R.  The  phone  was  a  large  oak 
backboard  with  an  extended  movable 
mouth  piece  with  a  box-like  enclosure 
for  the  mechanism.  One  could  use  the 
top  sloping  part  to  write  on.  What  a 
change  from  today.  Then  you  said 
"Hello  Central,  give  me  1422R  or  J" 
and  she  would  ring  your  number. 

Much  later  in  the  day  my  dad 
returned  home.  My  mother  and  I 
learned  a  few  details  mainly  that  he 
helped  move  autos  out  of  Lovell  Auto 
Garage  on  14th  to  what  was  felt  a 
safe  disance  up  the  hill  Luckily  the 
fire  was  contained  before  it  reached 
Lovells  I  have  since  read  accounts  of 
this  wherein  it  was  planned  to  blow 
up  the  Lovell  building  to  deter  the 
fire.  Fierce  objections  were  raised  by 
Sherman  Lovell  and  status  quo  was 
maintained  The  fire  was  contained 
before  it  reached  that  area. 

Norris  Staples  a  partner  at  Lovell's 
died  of  a  heart  attack  that  day  while 
moving  an  auto  out  of  the  garage.  His 
widow  resided  next  door  to  us  when 
we  lived  on  14th  Street.  I  used  to  cut 
her  grass  for  50-cents  spending 
money.  Staples  daughter  Alva 
Salisbury  and  family  lived  across 
Jerome  Ave.  from  them.  The  Salisbury 
children  were  Patricia,  John  and 
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Harold  Nelson 
aboard  the 
Enterprise  August, 
1937  showing  the 
new  deck  house 
rebuilt  by  Columbia 
Boat  Yard,  Astoria 
Later  renamed 
Arrow  #5  this  65 
horsepower  Enterp¬ 
rise  engined 
towboat  was 
Harold's  first 
skipper  job  He  was 
19  years  old 
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Dorothy,  members  of  the  Kensington- 
Jerome  "gang." 

Scandinavian  Station  Boatyard 

My  dad  worked  for  "Combine" 
(CRPA)  at  the  boatyard  at  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Station  in  Alderbrook  during 
the  winter.  Combine  had  a  number  of 
cannery  tenders  and  seine  launches 
which  were  hauled  out  the  ways 
under  a  large  shed.  During  the  winter 
the  boats  would  all  be  overhauled 
and  painted  to  be  ready  for  the  May 
1  st  opening  of  the  fishing  season 

A  similar  yard  was  maintained  at 
the  foot  of  5th  Street  The  Company 
had  what  was  probably  the  best 
maintained  fleet  of  boats  on  the  river. 
Some  of  the  old  time  carpenters  and 
machinists  who  I  knew  were  Rudolph 
Basel,  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Neil 
Lambertson,  the  North  brothers,  John 
Herman,  and  Alfred,  Frank  Nylander, 
Jack  L'Amie,  Johan  Peterson,  Matt 
Tolonen,  Charlie  Messenger,  Charlie 
Bergman  and  Pete  Welch.  Pete  made 
a  beautiful  round  bottom  duck  skiff 
for  my  dad 

As  I  mentioned  before,  Charlie 
Bergman  Sr  made  the  decoys.  Dad 
used  to  pick  up  cedar  in  the  river  for 
old  Charlie  to  make  the  decoys. 

I  can't  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
relate  a  comical  anecdote  my  dad 
used  to  tell  about  old  Charlie's  duck 
hunting  days  in  the  Islands,  as  told  by 
Charlie  himself.  He  was  sitting  in  his 


skiff  blind  as  a  flock  of  black  shags 
(Cormorants)  approached.  Shooting  a 
double  barrel  he  said,  "I  ooped  und 
bong-bong  dn  sumting  drip  down.  Just 
like  a  pair  of  pahnts."  When  retold  by 
someone  with  a  good  old-country 
Swede  accent  you  get  an  extra  laugh. 
But  if  you  knew  old  Charlie  it  was 
even  better. 

Residency  in  Camas,  Wash. 

About  1928  or  so,  my  dad  was 
running  the  tug  " Little  David  for 
Crown  Willamette  Paper  The  vessel 
was  transferred  to  Camas  for  about  a 
year  and  then  moved  back  to  Astoria. 

I  remember  the  awful  smell  of  what 
seemed  like  rotten  cabbage  that 
emanated  from  the  pulp  mill 
especially  during  an  East  wind.  I  was 
then  in  about  the  third  grade  and 
would  accompany  my  dad  on 
Saturdays  and  in  the  summer 
vacation  time  His  job  consisted  of 
moving  the  log  rafts  from  storage 
dolphins  along  the  slough  below  the 
mill  to  the  log  shute  at  the  wood  mill 
as  well  as  paper  and  wood  chip 
barges  When  we  walked  through  the 
mill  to  the  water  front  moorage  we 
would  pass  through  the  splitting 
section  of  the  mill  Huge  splitters 
attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  powered 
by  a  steam  piston  would  descend  on  4 
foot  sections  of  logs  and  split  them 
like  kindling 

Environmental  protection  and 
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pollution  were  terms  that  had  not  yet 
been  thought  of.  Perhaps  the  dic¬ 
tionary  contained  the  words  but  no 
one  bothered  to  look  them  up.  All  of 
the  sulphite  waste  liquor  from  the 
pulp  mill  was  discharged  directly  into 
the  river.  I  don't  believe  anyone  gave 
much  thought  to  what  it  might  be 
doing  to  the  water  quality.  How 
fortunate  someone  finally  said,  “Hey, 
we  better  clean  this  up." 

Back  to  Astoria 

Although  I  had  some  enjoyable 
times  at  Camas,  Washington  I  was 
glad  dad  was  transferred  back  to 
Astoria.  My  parents  were  also  pleased 
as  that  was  their  birthplace  and  the 
home  of  old  friends. 

Fritz  Voss,  who  owned  a  trucking 
business,  moved  our  belongings  both 
to  and  from  Camas  in  an  old  Dodge 
truck.  He  lived  on  Niagara  between 
15th  and  16th  In  ensuing  years  I 
passed  his  home  many  times  while 
going  to  and  from  the  city  park 
nearby. 

I  think  the  years  spent  on  14th 
Street  covered  the  most  memorable 
period  of  my  youth.  Here  are  some  of 
the  people  and  events  I  remember 
most  clearly.  I  have  mentioned  the 
families  that  lived  around  us  on 
Kensington  and  Jerome  in  my  past 
article. 

One  of  our  favorite  pastimes  was 
playing  softball  on  the  corner  of  14th 
and  Kensington.  Michael  Nolan,  an 
old  seaman  and  a  Columbia  River  bar 
pilot,  lived  on  the  corner  in  a  big 
house  now  owned  by  the  Roland 
Brownlies.  Capt.  Nolan  was  gone  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  but  his  wife, 
“Maggie”  was  usually  home. 

We  were  prone  to  bat  the  ball 
against  the  wall  of  their  house  at 
times.  This  did  not  please  “Maggie" 
and  the  window  curtain  would 
suddenly  be  pulled  back  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sufficient  rap  on  the 
window  pane.  We  interpreted  this 
action  to  be  one  of  distinct 


displeasure  on  her  part,  which  I'm 
sure  was  the  case.  We  would  retire 
momentarily  only  to  return  when  we 
thought  it  was  safe  to  resume  our 
game  by  being  more  careful. 

Unfortunately,  one  afternoon  the 
ball  was  being  batted  by  Louie 
Holmes  who  was  the  biggest  kid  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  ball  went 
crashing  through  Nolan's  window 
glass  with  shards  falling  in  all 
directions.  Needless  to  say  that  ended 
our  game  and  a  deathly  silence 
descended  upon  our  group. 

Louie's  dad  was  a  millwright  at  the 
old  Plllsbury  flour  mill  at  the  port 
docks  and  made  the  replacement  of 
the  glass  that  evening.  Needless  to 
say  the  ball  game  moved  to  other 
"fields"  after  that. 

Camping  Trips 

A  passable  trail  led  from  the  end  of 
the  gravel  road  near  the  once  city 
garbage  dump  located  east  a-half 
mile  or  so  from  the  water  reservoir 
near  16th  and  the  city  park  in  Astoria. 

Since  I  am  mentioning  garbage 
dump  I  might  as  well  relate  a  bit 
about  that  before  proceeding  with  my 
story. 
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At  first  I  was  restricted  to  a  Daisy 
B  B.  gun  but  later  graduated  to 
becoming  a  proud  owner  of  a  .22 
calibre  Remington  pump  rifle  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  order  from  Mon¬ 
tgomery  Ward  at  a  cost  of  $19.95.  I 
still  have  the  gun  in  my  gun  closet 
with  four  shotguns,  only  one  of  which 
I  really  use  —  my  good  old  rel iable  12 
gauge  Model  12  Winchester  pump 
which  is  no  longer  manufactured. 

The  dump  was  infested  with  large 
rats  who  had  tunnels  throughout  the 
bank  where  garbage  and  refuse  was 
dumped.  It  was  a  great  sport  at  the 
time  to  eliminate  the  rats. 

Getting  back  to  our  camping  trips 
we  would  make  up  a  group  of  the 
neighbor  kids.  There  was  Jim  and 
Gordy  Chester,  Joe  Leahy,  Harold 
Carlson,  John  and  Don  Malarkey  and 
me. 

We  would  roll  up  some  blankets 
(no  sleeping  bags  yet),  split  up  a 

One  of  the  special  events  of  the  1935  Regatta 
was  the  Tug-of-War  contest  between  two  of 
the  toughest  tow  boat  contenders,  the  Arrow 
#3  and  the  Tonquin.  Spectators  watched  from 
the  dockside  bleachers,  from  barges  anchored 
out  in  the  river  and  from  their  own  vessels 


prepared  list  ot  our  grub  and  utensils 
and  take  off  going  east  on  the  trail 
toward  the  Astoria  waterworks  dam 
on  Bear  Creek  south  of  Svensen  (See 
CUMTUX  VOL.  2  NO.  2  of  Spring  1982 
Issue  by  Roger  Tetlow). 

On  our  first  trip  after  reaching  the 
reservoir  dam  in  early  afternoon  we 
consulted  with  the  Superintendent  as 
to  the  trail  going  further  up  Bear 
Creek  to  its  head  waters  which 
originated  from  Wickiup  Lake.  He 
gave  us  arm  directions  pointing  to  the 
trail  that  was  marked  by  blazes  on  the 
trees.  These  were  small  areas  of  the 
tree  bark  slashed  away  with  a  hand 
axe  usually  about  chest  high. 

We  soon  found  the  trail  according 
to  his  directions  at  the  far  head  end  of 
the  reservoir  and  off  we  went  on  a 
gradual  uphill  walk.  The  forest  was 
dense  with  large  old  growth  fir  and 
cedar.  This  area  had  not  been  reached 
by  the  logger's  saw  and  axe.  It  was  a 
beautiful  area.  After  a  while  I  began 
to  feel  that  something  was  not  right. 
It  seemed  to  me  and  to  the  others 
that  we  were  traveling  in  a  circle. 
What  could  be  wrong?  We  were 
following  the  blaze  marks  as  the 
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Supt.  told  us.  Of  course  we  displayed 
no  alarm  By  now  we  had  reached  the 
point  of  no  return,  so  we  continued 
on.  To  our  amazement  we  came  upon 
the  reservoir  lake  within  yards  of 
where  we  had  started  an  hour  before. 
We  were  dumbfounded!  A  five 
minute  walk  brought  us  back  to  the 
Superintendent's  house  and  we  were 
greeted  with  "Boys,  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  spend  the  night  at 
Wickiup."  When  we  told  him  of  our 
problem  he  responded  with  a  good 
laugh  and  told  us  that  a  fur  trapper's 
trail  crossed  our  marked  trail  and  we 
apparently  followed  the  second  trail 
markings. 

Not  wanting  to  spend  the  night  at 
the  Headworks  we  hurried  back, 
found  our  proper  trail  and  eventually 
reached  Wickiup  Lake  before  dark 

We  made  camp  and  cooked  our 
supper  over  a  fire.  Later  we  found  an 
old  log  float  some  one  had  built  and 
tried  our  luck  at  fishing.  We  could  see 
trout,  below  in  the  crystal  clear  water 
but  they  would  not  cooperate.  We 
experimented  after  dark  by  lowering 
a  flashlight  in  a  quart  Mason  jar 
weighted  with  rocks.  This  likewise 
produced  no  results.  We  did  have  fun 
nevertheless. 

On  our  return  trip  we  walked  down 
to  Svensen  and  walked  the  S.P.&S. 
railroad  tracks  back  to  Astoria  At 
Burnside  we  encountered  a  heavy 
rain  and  retired  to  the  beach  and 
made  a  temporary  shelter  between 
some  drift  logs. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  home 
arriving  early  evening,  tired,  but  a 
happy  bunch  of  boys. 

I  sometimes  think  back  on  this  hike 
through  the  then  beautiful  forest 
When  my  paternal  grandparents  first 
came  to  the  area  my  grandad  Nelson 
took  up  a  homestead  claim  and  built 
the  required  cabin  on  the  claim 
Grandma  Nelson  would  have  none  of 
this  trying  to  raise  a  family  isolated 
like  that.  The  children  had  to  have 


schooling  so  that  ended  the 
homesteading.  The  land  was  a  part  of 
the  Astoria  watershed  which  Crown 
eventually  logged  a  good  portion  in 
the  40's  and  50's. 

Sunday  School  Years 

My  parents  were  not  overly  church¬ 
going  folk  but  Mother  felt  I  should 
attend  Sunday  School  at  least  during 
the  regular  public  school  period.  I  did 
not  care  to  spend  my  summer 
vacation  in  school  of  any  kind  so 
Mother  acceded  to  this. 

Dr.  David  Ferguson  was  minister 
who  resided  in  the  parsonage  across 
11th  Street  from  the  church  at  Grand 
Avenue.  Upstairs  in  a  small  room  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  was  the 
meeting  place  for  Sunday  School 
Our  teacher  was  Emil  Nyman,  who 
owned  a  shoe  store  on  Commercial 
Street  about  10th  or  11th.  He  sold 
Buster  Brown  brand  children's  shoes. 
Apparently  as  a  promotion  the 
company  gave  away  prizes  with  shoe 
purchases  to  stimulate  sales. 

Mr  Nyman  took  advantage  of  the 
prize  idea  and  carried  it  on  to  his 
Sunday  classes.  I  must  admit  the 
reward  available  at  the  end  of  the 
class  year  made  me  a  better  attendee 
and  I  still  possess  a  hunting  knife  and 
sheath  made  by  Marble  Co  and  a 
small  handaxe  and  sheath  made  by 
Plumb  Both  of  these  prizes  gave  me 
many  years  of  good  use 

Sea  Scout  Ship 

Water  being  my  preference  over 
land,  prompted  me  to  very  soon 
transfer  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to  the 
Sea  Scouts.  Our  meeting  place  was  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Elk's  Lodge 
#180  on  11th  and  Exchange 

A  replica  model  of  a  ship's  deck 
and  prow  was  made  of  plywood  and 
formed  a  simulated  space  for  our 
assemblage  and  roll  call.  Even  with 
the  Bos'n's  pipe  which  was  used  to 
pipe  the  "skipper"  aboard  ac¬ 
companied  by  raising  his  flag  at  the 
cross  trees,  indicating  the  Captain  is 
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aboard.  Don  Coodall  was  the  ac¬ 
complished  master  of  this  instrument 
which  he  blew  the  various  notes.  Each 
series  had  meaning  but  only  to  the 
well  seasoned  “salt."  (See  CUMTUX 
Vol.  2  #2  Spring  1982  for  Harry 
Coodall  and  His  Friends  by  Don 
Coodall.) 

Our  Skipper  (Scout  Master  for  Boy 
Scouts)  was  Joe  Henningsen,  an 
employee  of  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company.  Our  Mate  was  Bryson 
Lausch,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  At  that  time 
considerable  work  was  being  done  to 
stabilize  and  control  the  serious 
erosion  that  was  taking  place  along 
the  dunes  between  Ft.  Stevens  and 
Gearhart  bordering  the  ocean  and 
extending  inland  Homes  were  being 
threatened  but  thanks  to  those  efforts 
the  area  is  now  safe 

Here  are  some  of  my  “mates"  in 
the  Sea  Scouts  at  that  time:  Jimmy 
Anderson,  Delwyn  Barney,  Jim 
Chester,  Fuzzy  Foster,  Chris  Frickey, 
Don  Coodall,  Lloyd  Haguess,  Lester 
Horton,  Cliff  Johns,  Ralph  Johnson, 
Johnny  Kildall,  Johnny  Lum,  Selmer 
Lyster,  Ed  Nickelatti,  and  Willie 
Porter. 

Weekend  Cruises 

The  real  fun  part  of  belonging  was 
taking  weekend  cruises  as  we  called 
them.  Some  were  supervised  and 
some  we  just  took  off  on  our  own. 
Usually  at  least  six  would  make  up 
the  group  We  had  an  old  24  foot 
Navy  whaleboat  for  our  "ship". 
Power  was  my  oar  and  we  later  rigged 
up  a  sort  of  sail  to  harness  the  wind 

Our  usual  trips  took  us  up  Youngs 
River,  Walluski,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Blind  Slough  and  even  llwaco  We 
would  try  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
camp  and  build  our  cooking  fire  One 
such  spot  on  the  Walluski  was  an  old 
cabin.  I'll  never  forget  how  it  rained 
one  night  while  using  the  cabin. 
Without  it  we  would  have  been 
drenched 


Astoria  Sea  Scout  24'  Flying  Cloud. 


On  a  trip  upriver  to  Karlson  Island 
we  had  to  figure  flood  tide  up  and 
ebb  tide  back.  The  towboat  "Chief" 
of  Western  Transportation  based  in 
Astoria  towed  rafts  regularly  to  the 
storage  dolphins  at  Blind  Slough 
nearby. 

We  were  ready  for  her  about 
opposite  the  Elmore  Cannery.  We 
rowed  like  heck  alongside  of  the 
moving  raft  so  one  of  us  could  jump 
out  and  catch  the  tow  line  thrown 
over  by  one  of  the  gang.  After 
snubbing  her  down  we  eased  back  so 
we  could  tow  the  whaler  in  the  back 
water  behind  the  header  stick  of  the 
raft. 

It  was  only  a  couple  hours  or  so 
and  we  would  drop  clear  at  Karlson 
Island,  which  was  diked.  Only  one 
cattle  farm  was  there  as  far  as  I 
recollect.  It  now  is  part  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
No  hunting  is  allowed 

We  would  catch  the  ebb  on  the 
return  trip  next  day  really  moving 
when  we  reached  the  eddy  off 
Tongue  Point. 

Desdemona  Sands 

On  a  trip  to  llwaco  we  chose  to 
cross  the  river  above  Desdemona 
Sands  This  was  at  a  point  just  below 
the  present  Interstate  Bridge.  The  tide 
was  ebbing  and  rather  than  row  up 
around  the  head  of  the  sands  we 
picked  a  spot  below  a  half  mile  or  so 
where  the  distance  across  the  sand 
was  not  too  wide. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  drag  a  boat 
with  a  keel  over  hard  sand  with  barely 
enough  water  to  cover  the  sand? 
Well,  we  did  We  placed  our  oars 
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crossways  and  leap  frogged  across 
several  hundred  yards  of  sand  by 
pulling  the  boat  over  the  oars  which 
kept  the  hull  above  the  sand.  It  was 
an  accomplished  feat  that  we  really 
felt  proud  about.  We  soon  were  on 
our  way  with  the  benefit  of  the  ebb 
tide  going  down  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river.  At  that  time  the  channel 
into  llwaco  entered  from  the  upper 
end  of  Sand  Island  rather  than  at  the 
Cape  where  it  now  is.  The  old  channel 
has  been  filling  up  including  all  of 
Baker's  Bay  and  is  no  longer 
navigable. 

We  eventually  acquired  a  30' 
whaleboat  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  There 
were  three  of  them  tied  up  alongside 
the  old  Battleship  "Oregon"  which 
was  moored  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River  before  the 
Broadway  bridge  in  Portland.  The 
problem  was  how  were  we  going  to 
get  it  to  Astoria? 

Cliff  Johns  dad  Connie  was  running 
the  Knappton  tug  "Myrtle"  out  of 
Portland  and  made  occasional  runs  to 
Astoria.  Plans  were  made  that  he 
would  bring  it  down  for  us.  But  first 
we  had  to  pick  out  the  one  of  the 
three  we  wanted  and  also  bail  it  out. 
All  three  were  full  of  water  from  rain 
as  no  one  was  attending  them 

One  Saturday,  Joe  Henningsen  our 
Skipper,  loaded  four  of  us  in  his  car 
and  took  us  to  Portland  about  6:30 
am.  on  the  old  Highway  30.  The 
Clatsop  Loops  (Bradley  Park)  and  the 
Rainier  Loops  were  still  used  as  was 
the  Beaver  Creek  section  of  Highway 
30.  It  was  close  to  a  four-hour  trip  to 
Portland  in  those  days. 

On  arrival  in  Portland,  I  think  we 
all  had  taken  home  made  lunches,  we 
soon  selected  the  best  of  the  three, 
appropriated  the  best  of  bottom 
boards  from  the  other  two,  bailed  it 
out  so  it  would  be  ready  for  Connie  to 
bring  it  down.  In  less  than  a  couple  of 
weeks  we  had  our  boat  which  was 
placed  in  the  covered  section  of  Pier 


Lt  and  Mrs  Harold  Nelson  USN  1946 
Ensign  Harold  Nelson  had  shipped  out 
of  San  Francisco  on  a  minesweeper 


3  Port  docks. 

Lester  Horton  was  the  eldest  of  our 
group  being  out  of  school  several 
years.  He  was  a  "master”  carpenter 
having  built  his  own  sailboat.  He 
surprised  the  rest  of  us  "greenhorns." 

I  worked  many  a  winter  Saturday  in 
that  cold  old  dock.  Graduating  from 
high  school  in  May,  1936  I  eventually 
had  one  sailing  on  Youngs  Bay,  as  I 
now  was  employed  on  the  river  and 
gave  up  my  membership.  The 
memories  of  those  few  fun  years  in 
the  Sea  Scouts  will  forever  remain 
with  me.  It  is  a  great  organization  for 
the  youth  of  today. 

I  have  since  learned  the  "Flying 
Cloud"  troop  has  been  selected 
National  Flagship  twice  Only  twelve 
troops  in  the  U.S  have  been  given  the 
honor  twice 

Old  Jim  Chester,  the  Logger 

The  Chester  family  lived  across  the 
street  on  14th  from  our  house.  In 
descending  age  were  Marjorie, 
Charles,  Jimmy  and  Gordon,  the  latter 
two  of  my  playmate  age.  Old  J  im,  the 
father,  was  a  life-long  logging 
operator,  first  in  the  Skamakowa 
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area. 

He  had  several  partners  over  the 
years  and  operated  under  names  of 
Chester-Fisher  Logging  and  last  as 
Chester-Potter.  Frank  Potter  was  his 
last  partner  and  they  operated  in  the 
Olney  area  near  the  old  California 
Barrel  operation  of  World  War  I 
times.  Frank  lived  on  12th  and  Jerome 
at  the  time.  He  had  a  daughter  named 
Francis  who  with  her  husband,  Walter 
Dietrich,  lives  in  Astoria  at  the 
present  time. 

One  would  have  to  know  old  J  im  to 
appreciate  him.  To  clarify  my  referral 
to  him  as  "old  Jim"  I  must  point  out 
that  he  had  a  son  also  named  Jim  so 
we  had  to  distinguish  which  one  we 
were  talking  about.  I  say  old  Jim  with 
deep  respect  and  affection. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  few  stories 
about  him.  In  those  days  most  of  the 
families  including  ours  heated  and 
cooked  with  old  growth  fir  18"  wood. 
Old  Jim  never  smoked  but  made  up 
for  it  by  chewing  plug  tobacco.  In  the 
winter  especially,  when  visiting  with 
Cordy  or  Jimmy  I  often  saw  him 
seated  near  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
wood  stove.  When  not  stoking  the 
fire,  he  would  open  the  hinged  door 
of  the  firebox  and  let  fly  with  an 
ample  charge  of  tobacco  juice.  At 
this  time  he  was  still  operating  the 
camp  at  Olney  and  would  take 
Jimmy,  Cordy  and  me  out  with  him 
on  Saturdays.  He  had  a  big 
Studebaker  seven  passenger  touring 
car,  as  they  called  them,  with  the 
transparent  side  curtains.  In  summer 
you  usually  removed  the  curtains. 

On  our  way  out  to  camp,  old  Jim 
would  let  loose  about  every  mile  or 
so  with  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice. 
If  you  were  sitting  on  the  driver's  side 
behind  him  you  received  a  spray  of  it 
in  your  face.  Since  Cordy  and  I 
usually  sat  in  the  back  seat  we 
learned  to  sit  well  over  to  the  right 
side. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  was 


the  frequent  use  of  some  of  the 
logger  language.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it  but  in  print  it  may  not  be 
accepted  too  well  by  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  who  never  met  or  knew 
him.  Once  one  became  acquainted 
with  him  you  accepted  him  for  what 
he  really  was,  a  real  gentleman  and  a 
"diamond  in  the  rough."  He  had 
many  friends  both  young  and  old. 

Mark  Siddall  Sr.,  who  operated  the 
hardware  and  sporting  goods  store 
was  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman. 
He  and  old  Jim  were  friends  and 
made  annual  treks  to  Eastern  Oregon 
for  deer,  duck  and  goose  hunting  at 
Arlington,  Paisley,  Klamath  Falls  and 
Prineville  area. 

A  Memorable  Hunt 

In  the  Fall  of  1936  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  invited  to  ac¬ 
company  old  Jim  on  a  deer  hunt  to 
Post,  which  was  a  stop  in  the  road 
about  20  miles  from  Prineville.  The 
two  of  us  got  an  early  start  from 
Astoria  loaded  down  with  camping 
equipment  in  a  newer  enclosed  four 
door  Studebaker  sedan. 

We  made  good  time,  going  over 
Mt.  Hood  and  down  the  east  slope  of 
the  Cascades.  The  Wapanitia  cut-off 
had  not  yet  been  built.  That's  the 
present  road  going  through  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation. 

We  went  through  Maupin  and  then 
south  to  Redmond  arriving  about 
noon.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex¬ 
citement  I  felt  when  we  first  emerged 
from  the  dense  fir  and  underbrush  of 
the  Mt.  Hood  area  and  started  to 
descend  on  the  open,  scattered  pine, 
sage  brush  and  rocky  area  of  the 
eastern  slope  and  plateau  into  the 
Deschutes  country.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  Clatsop  County  area! 

As  it  was  mealtime  by  now  we  had 
lunch  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Red¬ 
mond  Hotel  on  the  Main  Street  of 
town.  The  highway  went  through  the 
middle  of  town.  I  have  gone  through 
Redmond  many  times  since  and 
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looked  for  the  hotel  It  is  still  there. 

We  had  the  biggest  lunch  ever  and 
for  the  huge  price  of  50  cents.  There 
was  soup,  beef,  potatoes  and  gravy 
and  a  vegetable  with  coffee.  There 
might  even  have  been  a  dessert  too. 

There  was  some  distance  yet  to  go, 
so  we  took  off  for  Post  going  through 
Prineville.  Since  old  Jim  had  hunted 
this  area  before  we  soon  found  a 
camping  spot.  It  was  five  days  before 
the  season  opened  so  no  one  was 
camping  there  yet.  The  next  day  a 
party  of  four  arrived  from  Cottage 
Grove  and  that  completed  our  camp 
ground  neighbors.  In  short  order  we 
put  up  our  canvas  tent  and  laid  out 
our  bed  of  blankets  on  the  ground. 
Mrs.  Chester  had  put  a  quart  jar  of 
beef  and  gravy  in  our  supplies.  We 
heated  this  up  on  our  camp  fire  and 
some  coffee  and  bread  completed 
our  supper  then  to  bed  we  went. 

We  slept  in  our  clothes  and  pulled 
what  seemed  to  be  a  ton  of  blankets 
over  us  to  keep  warm.  We  had  left  a 
pan  of  water  out  overnight.  By 
morning  it  was  solid  ice.  Man  —  was 
it  cold! 

The  next  day  we  scouted  about  but 
never  saw  a  thing.  The  season  opened 
the  following  day  but  we  drew  a 
blank.  I  saw  a  large  buck  on  a  ridge 
but  too  far  to  shoot.  That  night  in 
camp  we  exchanged  stories  with  the 
group  from  Cottage  Grove.  One  of 
the  group  loitered  in  camp  before 
going  out.  He  shot  a  nice  buck  100 
yards  from  camp.  A  typical  hunter's 
story.  We  hunted  a  few  more  days  but 
with  no  luck  so  home  we  came.  That 
trip  was  very  special  for  me  being  my 
first  trip  to  Eastern  Oregon. 

During  this  period  fire  lookout 


stations  were  maintained  during  the 
summer  at  the  tops  of  both  Saddle 
Mt.  and  Sugarloaf  Mt.  in  Clatsop 
County. 

Charles  Chester  eldest  of  the 
Chester  boys,  was  attending  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  (OAC)  as  a 
forestry  student.  During  his  summer 
vacations  he  served  as  lookout  at 
both  sites. 

Once  while  he  manned  the  Saddle 
Mt.  station  I  helped  him  pack  in  his 
supplies  by  packboard  to  start  the 
season.  I  remember  going  up  the 
Crown  Logging  railroad  above  Youngs 
River  Falls  to  the  start  of  the  trail 
leading  to  the  top.  We  rode  the  train 
from  the  Falls. 

We  spent  three  days  packing 
supplies  to  haul  them  all  to  the  top 
making  one  round  trip  the  last  two 
days.  This  was  my  first  time  up  the 
mountain  and  was  well  worth  the 
experience.  The  view  was  most 
rewarding  especially  at  night.  One 
tried  to  identify  the  light  sources  such 
as  Astoria,  Seaside  and  even  Chinook 
and  llwaco  on  the  Washington  side  of 
the  river. 

A  most  unusual  facet  of  nature,  I 
thought,  was  the  existence  of  a 
natural  spring  about  a  hundred  yards 
down  the  slope  from  the  10'  x  12' 
lookout  cabin  at  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain  There  was  sufficient  water 
to  supply  ones'  needs  if  used 
sparingly.  Perish  the  thought  if  one 
had  to  make  a  round  trip  down  the 
mountain  just  to  get  drinking  water 
each  day. 

Charles  Chester  was  a  natural 
forester  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
primitive,  lonely  life  of  a  mountain 
lookout. 


In  1906  Clatsop  People  were  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living  A  list  compiled  by  the 
Labor  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington  showed  the  high  ?  cost  of  yearly  supplies  of 
staples.  14  sacks  of  flour,  49  lbs.  cost  $19.08,  two  10  lb  sacks  cornmeal  at  60  cents,  800  lbs. 
of  potatoes  at  $9.25,  25  lbs.  navy  beans  at  $1.85,  26  lbs.  onions,  $1.69,  20  lbs.  of  American 
Cheese  $5.00,  50  lbs.  of  carrots  for  59  cents.  That  was  enough  to  make  one's  mouth  water. 
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Life  in  pioneer  Clatsop  County  continues 


The  Journal  of  Mary  Gerritse 


The  Cerritse  journal  Part  I  from  CUMTUX  Vol.  7 
Summer,  79 87,  began  with  the  early  life  of  Mary 
Edwards  Cerritse,  her  family's  migration  to 
Oregon,  her  marriage  to  Dutch  immigrant,  lohn 
Cerritse  and  their  homelife  in  rural,  coastal 
homesteads  from  Manzanita  to  Seaside,  Oregon. 
Part  II  begins  with  life  in  Seaside. 

Part  II 

N  APRIL,  1890,  after  we  had 

proved  upon  our  claim  we  locked 
things  up,  took  our  baby  and  our 
horses  and  rode  into  Seaside  by  the 
Onion  Peak  trail.  We  moved  into  the 
John  Stanley  place  between  Seaside 
and  Gearhart  near  Stanley  Lake  and 
stayed  there  until  July.  John  still 
carried  the  mail  to  Nehalem  three 
days  a  week,  but  worked  in  Seaside 
too.  He  painted  the  old  McGuire 
Hotel.  It  was  owned  then  by  James  P. 
Austin,  who  later  filed  a  claim  to  a 
homestead  near  Hug  Point.  When  Mr. 
Austin  died  of  tuberculosis,  Mrs. 
Austin  continued  to  live  there  and 
kept  travellers  who  were  going 
through.  She  served  meals  and  it  was 
known  as  a  half-way  house.  The 
Cannon  Beach  Post  Office  was  there 
too. 

Many  people  wonder  about  how 
the  beach  got  that  name.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  came  about.  Back  in  1846 
the  revenue  cutter  Shark,  after  a  bit  of 
mutiny  on  board  was  wrecked  near 
the  Columbia  River.  In  those  days 
cannon  were  carried  for  business 
purposes  and  two  of  those  old 
cannon  were  lashed  on  the  fo'c'sle. 
The  fo'c'sle  broke  loose  from  the 
wreck  and  came  floating  down  here 
on  the  current.  One  of  the  guns  tore 
off  the  sort  of  raft  it  was  on  when  it 
battered  against  the  rocks  on  the 
beach  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
surf  and  the  other  stranded  on  the 
rocks.  I  had  the  only  team  down  there 
then,  so  I  got  the  gun  off  the  rocks 


Mary  Gerritse  at  the  Portland  Shipyards 
in  1950  where  she  christened  the  ship 
SS  Cannon  Beach. 


and  we  mounted  it  on  the  old  Austin 
Place  up  the  beach.  After  that  we 
called  her  Cannon  Beach. 

The  Shark  was  part  of  an  American 
fleet  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
California.  Commander  Sloat  sent  the 
Shark  to  examine  the  coast,  harbors, 
rivers,  soil,  productions,  climate,  and 
population  of  the  Territory  of 
Oregon.  There  was  much  unrest  over 
the  boundary  dispute  among  the 
settlers  and  many  of  the  crew 
deserted  the  ship.  So  the  Shark  finally 
started  back  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  but 
became  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
treacherous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  crew  escaped  in  boats  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  San  Francisco. 
The  boundary  dispute  meanwhile, 
had  been  settled  in  1846  in 
Washington,  but  word  had  not 
reached  the  coast. 

Squatter's  claim 

We  had  moved  from  Seaside  in  July 
that  summer.  I  left  my  year  old  baby, 
Belle,  with  my  mother  and  we  went  to 
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Short  Sands  Beach  south  of  Arch 
Cape  and  filed  a  squatter's  claim.  The 
squatter's  claim  could  be  made  only 
on  unsurveyed  land  and  only  for  40 
acres  on  which  a  cabin  had  to  be 
built.  The  squatter  had  to  stay  on  the 
land.  After  a  survey  was  made  and 
accepted  by  the  government,  he 

could  then  file  for  additional  land  to 
make  up  the  homestead  of  160  acres, 
if  the  adjoining  land  had  not  already 
been  taken  by  someone  else.  In  the 
next  five  years  the  land  was  surveyed 
three  times,  but  the  government 

refused  the  survey  every  time,  so  we 
could  not  file  for  160  acres 

homestead. 

The  summer  Belle  was  with 

Mother,  John  got  a  job  with  two  men 
who  were  clearing  out  the  old  mail 
trail.  I  went  along  and  cooked  for 
them  through  August  and  September. 
We  camped  out,  built  a  shelter  of 
poles  with  brush  roof  and  had  a  brush 
bed.  I  baked  biscuits  in  a  Dutch  oven 
over  an  open  fire.  It  was  a  good  deal 
like  what  we  call  a  Dutch  oven  now, 
but  the  top  was  like  a  big  pie  tin  with 
a  hook  in  the  middle  to  lift  it  by.  We 
put  live  coals  on  top  and  set  it  over  an 
open  fire.  It  baked  just  as  well  as  an 
electric  oven.  The  men  took  their 
lunch  and  left  me  the  whole  day  to 
fish  or  pick  berries.  Often  I  would 
bring  in  25  nice  trout  for  dinner.  Did 
you  ever  catch  a  nice  salmon  trout 
with  bait  of  red  huckleberries  instead 
of  salmon  egg?  I  tried  putting  on  a 
piece  of  worm  to  induce  him  to  come 
back,  in  case  he  found  he  was  fooled 
by  the  berry. 

We  went  back  to  my  Father's  to 
place  our  claim,  on  the  way  we 
stopped  at  an  abandoned  homestead. 
The  house  had  burned  out  but  the 
barn  was  still  there  and  there  was 
fruit  and  flowers.  We  camped  there 
all  of  July  and  cut  the  hay.  Some  of  it 
made  grand  beds  for  us.  The  people 
who  had  left  the  homestead  were 
named  Cromwell.  They  went  to 


Colfax,  Wash,  and  never  returned 
here.  It  was  while  we  were  living  in 
the  barn  that  a  family  of  young 
skunks  lived  under  the  haymow.  They 
would  stick  their  little  black  and 
white  faces  out  and  watch  us  eat  our 
meals,  impatiently  waiting  for  us  to 
go  away  and  let  them  come  to  clean 
up  the  scraps.  I  don't  remember 
seeing  their  mother.  They  never 
bothered  us  nor  proved  offensive  any 
more  than  kittens.  They  were  very 
pretty  little  things.  Len,  my  younger 
son,  once  had  a  pet  skunk  he  found  in 
the  woods  and  tried  to  raise,  but  it 
died.  He  had  a  porcupine  once  too. 

That  year  we  lived  in  the  cabin  by 
the  creek  was  when  the  measuring 
worms  were  so  bad.  They  ate  the 
leaves  off  all  the  trees.  One  night  one 
dropped  down  my  neck  and  I  yelled 
like  a  Comanche  Indian.  John 
grabbed  me  and  cried  "What  on  earth 
is  the  matter?"  When  he  saw  what  it 
was  he  said,  "Good  Heavens,  I 
thought  it  was  a  bear  eating  you  up." 
If  it  had  been  a  bear  it  couldn't  have 
frightened  me  more.  I  can't  bear 
worms,  snaks,  rats,  but  mice  don't 
bother  me  —  but  no  worms! 

July,  1892 

We  brought  little  Belle  back  to  our 
cabin,  but  I  went  to  my  parents'  home 
for  the  birth  of  my  second  child, 
Johnny.  Leonard  was  born  in  our 
cabin  in  July,  1892.  After  two  years 
there  John  decided  to  build  another 
cabin  on  higher  land  at  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  where  it  would  not  be  so 
damp.  We  built  a  shed  near  the  site  to 
live  in  while  building.  We  moved  in 
March  during  a  hail  storm,  though  the 
roof  was  not  quite  finished,  and 
stayed  there  all  summer.  The  fur¬ 
niture  had  to  be  moved  on  a  sled  up  a 
very  steep  muddy  hill.  Our  good  old 
horse,  Jake,  pulled  the  sled,  John 
drove  and  I  pushed.  We  moved  the 
stove  whole  this  time,  but  took  off  all 
the  removable  parts.  Jake  decided 
the  load  was  too  heavy  and  turned 
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This  view  of  the  rugged  shoreline  from  Silver  Point  near  Cannon  Beach  was  a  familiar 
scene  to  Mary  Cerritse 


right  around  facing  the  stove  and  sat 
down.  John  had  to  take  the  horse 
loose  from  the  sled  and  clean  out  the 
bottom  of  the  stove  which  had 
scooped  up  so  much  mud  through  the 
lower  opening  that  it  was  filled  up  He 
got  it  cleaned  out  with  the  stove  rake 
at  last  and  we  went  on  Poor  old  Jake! 
It  was  awful  hard  work  I  hated  to  see 
him  work  so  hard  So  old  Jake  in¬ 
vented  the  sit-down  strike  that  we 
think  of  as  a  modern  invention. 

The  shed  we  lived  in  that  summer 
was  on  a  side  hill  with  a  dirt  floor.  We 
had  to  prop  up  the  bed  on  the  down¬ 
hill  side  with  rocks  and  even  then 
the  covers  would  slide  off  The  stove 
was  propped  up  on  blocks.  The  table 
had  two  long  legs  and  two  short  legs  I 
managed  somehow  to  look  after  the 
house  and  keep  care  of  three  little 
ones.  Len  was  nine  months  old  at  the 
time.  One  of  our  heifers  died  of 
larkspur  bloat  and  the  body  lying  in 
the  pasture  attracted  a  bear  from  out 


of  the  timber  road.  The  other  cows 
smelled  him  and  began  lowing 
anxiously,  afraid  for  their  calves.  I 
shut  the  door  of  the  house  with  the 
children  and  went  to  get  John  down  in 
the  pasture.  He  got  his  gun  and  sat 
down  waiting  for  the  bear  to  show  up 
again  in  the  road.  We  could  hear  him 
crashing  through  but  could  not  see 
him  to  get  a  shot  I  tried  to  get  John  to 
go  down  where  the  heifer  was  and 
wait  but  he  didn't  want  to  as  he  was 
too  tired  I  took  the  gun  and  said  I 
was  going  to  the  heifer  and  he  better 
come  along  I  went  alone.  In  a  short 
time  the  bear  came  into  the  open.  I 
knelt  on  the  ground,  took  sight  across 
my  knee,  waited  till  he  was  about  50 
feet  away.  He  had  not  smelled  nor 
seen  me.  I  pulled  the  trigger,  the  gun 
snapped,  the  bear  jumped  into  the  air 
and  made  off  into  the  brush.  That  was 
the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  killing  a 
bear  Unbeknown  to  me,  John  had 
removed  the  cartridge  and  put  it  in 
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his  pocket,  as  he  always  did  when  he 
put  the  gun  away,  not  thinking  about 
my  taking  the  gun.  I  sure  was  mad! 
Next  evening  he  heard  the  cows 
lowing  again,  took  the  loaded  gun 
and  went  to  the  end  of  the  road.  The 
bear  came  lumbering  out,  John  took  a 
shot.  The  bear  bounded  past  within 
ten  feet.  John  could  not  reload  the 
single  shot  gun  but  thought  he  had  hit 
the  bear.  He  never  saw  it  again. 

We  milked  four  cows  that  summer, 
fed  the  milk  and  cream  to  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  There  was  no  one  to 
sell  it  to,  no  place  to  keep  it  and  no 
pans  to  keep  it  in.  Some  of  the  milk 
we  just  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Of 
course  we  made  butter  to  use.  It  was 
the  only  shortening  we  had,  but  there 
was  no  sale  for  it.  We  sold  the  pre¬ 
emption  claim  and  bought  some  cows 
to  pasture  on  the  old  Cromwell 
prairie  land  in  the  summers  and  let 
them  winter  with  the  elk  on  larkspur 
bloat,  some  slid  off  the  bluff  into  the 
ocean,  the  loss  was  discouraging,  but 
we  packed  a  few  kegs  of  butter  to 
help  with  the  finances.  Then  we  got 
the  new  four  room  cabin  built  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  road  in  a  small 
valley.  Here  was  the  site  of  the  old 
Cromwell  barn  where  they  kept  their 
cattle  and  from  it  extends  a  grassy 
open  lot  which  mounts  up  a  steep 
slope  and  ends  in  an  abrupt  cliff 
going  straight  down  to  the  rocks  on 
the  beach.  That  was  the  pasture  of 
the  calves.  Two  of  them  got  to 
butting  each  other  and  slipped  and 
fell  into  the  ocean.  I  didn't  see  them 
fall.  I  saw  them  playing  and  thought, 
"How  can  I  stop  them]"  I  looked 
away  and  when  I  looked  back  they 
were  gone. 

South  of  the  pasture  where  the 
calves  fell  off  another  pasture  was 
fenced  off  for  horses.  One  day  two 
horses  were  fighting  and  chasing  each 
other.  The  trail  made  a  turn  across  a 
little  brook.  The  horses  were  going  so 
fast  they  couldn't  turn  and  ran  off  the 


bluff  into  the  ocean  and  were  never 
seen  again  Their  tracks  showed 
where  they  dug  in  their  feet  and 
skidded  for  a  yard  before  falling. 

Our  new  cabin  was  larger,  four 
rooms,  a  pantry  and  a  large  upstairs. 

It  was  built  of  hand-split  cedar  boards 
like  the  old  one  with  a  shake  roof 
John  sawed  the  big  logs  the  right 
length  and  split  them  with  a  tool 
called  a  frow  into  bolts  and  I  hauled 
them  out  on  a  small  v-shaped  sled 
called  a  lizard.  Good  old  Prince! 

Beans . . .  beans 

While  we  were  living  in  that  shack 
someone  stole  several  sacks  of 
potatoes,  leaving  us  only  beans.  I 
never  ate  so  much  bean  soup  in  all 
my  life,  got  so  tired  of  beans  before 
the  new  potatoes  were  big  enough  to 
eat.  Yet  I  still  like  beans  to  this  day. 
We  always  had  a  garden  out  on  the 
prairie,  because  it  did  not  need  to 
have  the  tree  roots  grubbed  out.  We 
got  the  start  from  the  Cromwell 
place.  There  were  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  strawberries,  currants,  and  I 
had  flowers  around  the  house.  The 
highway  goes  through  the  old  place 
now,  but  some  of  the  fruit  trees  were 
there  a  long  time.  The  last  fruit  tree, 
an  apple,  was  cut  in  1940  when  the 
men  put  through  the  electric  line.  I 
hated  to  see  it  go.  I  don't  suppose  the 
men  knew  they  were  cutting  anything 
but  a  wild  forest  tree  like  the  rest. 

There  were  some  very  large  trees 
not  far  from  the  house.  As  they  were 
too  large  to  saw  we  tried  cutting 
them.  It  was  winter  and  there  were 
storms  and  wind.  We  were  afraid  to 
stay  in  the  house  during  the  burning, 
so  we  moved  to  an  open  shed  by  the 
site  of  the  old  cabin  which  had 
burned  down.  We  cooked  on  an  open 
fire  three  days  and  slept  on  the  straw 
and  were  perfectly  content.  What 
would  moderns  do  in  such  a  fix? 

John  earned  some  money  by 
shooting  elk,  drying  the  meat  and 
selling  it.  He  also  did  some  packing 
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for  the  neighbors  with  our  two  horses. 
We  got  mail  once  a  week,  on 
Saturdays,  as  it  was  carried  from 
Nehalem  to  Cannon  Beach  post 
office  at  Austin's. 

One  day  while  John  was  away 
packing,  a  man  named  Fiske  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  not  far  from 
our  cabin  and  badly  hurt  and  he 
could  not  get  up.  I  heard  him  call,  ran 
to  him,  helped  him  to  his  feet  so  he 
could  lean  on  me  and  slowly  got  him 
to  the  house  and  onto  the  bed.  It  was 
about  two  weeks  before  he  was  able 
to  leave.  When  he  got  a  little  better 
we  got  him  into  a  rocking  chair  where 
he  slept  with  his  feet  propped  up. 
When  he  was  well  enough,  John  got 
him  on  to  a  horse  and  took  him  to 
Seaside. 

Alice,  my  youngest  child,  was  born 
Dec.  30, 1894,  in  that  cabin.  When  she 
was  six  months  old  we  sold  all 
the  improvements  we  had  made  for 
$50.  We  had  built  a  40-foot  barn  for 
stock  where  we  raised  young  milk 
cows.  We  made  butter  and  sold  it  in 
50  lb.  kegs  for  11  cents  a  lb.  by 
shipping  it  to  Astoria.  We  had  milk 
pans  then  that  we  kept  in  the  large 
cool  pantry  on  the  north  side.  All  we 
could  sell  was  the  improvements  as 
the  claim  never  was  surveyed  and  we 
could  not  prove  up  on  it.  Belle  was  six 
years  old  then  and  we  had  to  go  to  a 
place  where  she  could  go  to  school. 
We  were  able  to  get  a  chance  for  a 
homestead  near  Manzanita  which 
had  been  first  taken  by  Neal  Knight. 
He  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack 
while  passing  around  Arch  Cape  on 
his  way  to  work  for  Mrs.  Austin.  This 
reopened  his  claim  for  entry  to  the 
first  settler  who  laid  a  new  foundation 
for  a  cabin.  It  was  proved  that  Knight 
had  had  his  homestead  right 
previously,  and  so  could  claim 
nothing  but  the  three  acres  he  had 
bought  of  Bill  Snyder.  We  added  one 
room  to  fulfill  the  obligation  for  a 
homestead  claim.  After  six  years  we 


got  our  patent  and  finally  owned  the 
160  acres  plus  the  extra  three  we  had 
bought.  We  built  a  large  addition  for 
a  living  room  soon  after  we  moved 
into  the  place. 

The  house  overlooked  a  lake  that 
covered  about  seven  acres.  It  was 
bordered  with  wild  water  lilies  and  as 
it  was  just  about  of  a  mile  from  the 
ocean,  many  wild  fowl  rested  there 
on  their  way  south  every  fall,  ducks 
geese,  swans.  Many  a  meal  we  had 
from  them.  There  was  also  an 
abundance  of  trout  in  Effenberger 
Creek  that  flowed  into  the  lake,  so- 
called  because  Mr.  Effenberger  had 
the  only  cabin  on  the  creek.  We  had 
quite  a  variety  from  my  gun  as  I  had 
long  since  quit  closing  my  eyes  when 
firing  a  gun. 

Home  Remedy 

Belle  always  had  been  frail  and 
when  she  was  seven  years  old  she 
seemed  not  to  be  able  to  eat 
anything.  I  asked  if  there  was 
anything  I  could  get  that  she  could 
eat.  She  said,  "Mama,  if  you  could  get 
a  pigeon,  I  think  I  could  eat  some 
broth."  It  was  not  the  time  of  year  for 
pigeons,  but  I  took  my  gun  and  went 
out  toward  the  beach,  praying  I  could 
find  a  pigeon.  There  on  the  end  of  an 
old  dead  limb  sat  a  pigeon.  I  crept  up 
so  carefully,  aimed  and  fired  and  got 
the  pigeon.  I  took  it  home  and  Belle 
ate  the  broth  and  began  to  improve 
from  that  day. 

There  was  a  path  down  to  the  old 
bridge  over  the  stream  which  flows 
from  the  lake  where  I  used  to  do  the 
washing.  I  had  an  old  stove  down 
there  and  one  day  while  I  was 
washing  I  heard  a  splash  and  turned 
to  see  four-year-old  Lenny  in  three 
feet  of  water.  He  had  become  so 
interested  in  watching  a  leaf  floating 
down  that  he  fell  in.  I  jumped  in  and 
pulled  him  out  and  after  that  he  was 
careful,  though  he  liked  to  watch  the 
fish  swim  under  the  bridge. 

Once  I  was  crossing  the  old  bridge 
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when  a  board  broke,  throwing  me  into 
the  creek.  When  I  tried  to  jump 
ashore  I  fell  into  a  spruce  tree  and 
one  of  its  needles  pierced  my  eyeball. 
It  would  have  taken  three  days  to 
reach  a  doctor,  so  I  treated  it  myself 
with  grated  potatoes  and  tea  leaves 
alternately.  It  was  the  worst  pain  I 
had  ever  felt  and  I  walked  the  floor 
for  three  days  and  nights.  You  had  to 
have  grit  for  anything  that  happened. 
It  all  came  out  all  right  in  the  end  and 
I  don't  need  glasses  to  read  to  this 
day. 

The  next  year,  1896,  in  September,  I 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  an 
operation.  John  had  been  working 
several  months  as  quartermaster  on 
the  Columbia,  the  O.R.N.  ship  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco,  so  I  hired  a 
girl  to  look  after  the  children  and 
went  down  on  the  boat  with  him 
After  about  three  months  in  the 
hospital,  on  the  return  trip,  there  was 
a  terrific  storm  and  I  weas  so  seasick  I 
was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  hor¬ 
seback  to  Nehalem.  My  parents  had 
moved  back  to  Scholl's  Ferry  by  then 
so  I  went  to  them  and  John  brought 
the  children  to  me  there. 

We  had  to  get  a  permit  to  leave  the 
homestead  on  account  of  illness. 
June  1st  John  quit  the  boat,  he 
brought  his  team  from  Manzanita  to 
Scholl's  Ferry  where  he  bought  a 
wagon  and  we  drove  home.  We  went 
by  McMinnville,  Grande  Ronde, 
Tillamook  and  north  to  the  Nehalem 
River.  From  there  we  ferried  across 
the  river  in  a  scow. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  summer 
1897,  that  I  started  carrying  the  mail. 
John  had  bid  on  the  carrying  contract, 
but  had  to  keep  up  his  work  on  the 
farm.  He  bought  a  lot  in  Nehalem  and 
built  a  small  cabin  on  it  to  stay 
overnight  in  while  carrying  the  mail. 
He  also  built  a  barn  and  got  seven 
saddle  horses  to  rent  to  people  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Seaside.  They  went 
along  with  him  as  he  carried  the  mail 


from  Nehalem  to  Cannon  Beach  post 
office  to  the  Austin  place.  John  tried 
to  get  a  man  to  take  the  mail  trip 
when  he  had  to  work  on  the  farm,  but 
it  was  hard  to  find  a  satisfactory  man. 
John  was  very  particular  about  how 
his  horses  were  handled  so  I  begged 
him  to  let  me  try  it.  It  would  save  the 
man's  wages,  I  was  lighter  than  a  man 
and  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  the 
horses'  backs  and  saddles.  I  loved  the 
horses  too  and  they  seemed  to  know 
it  and  responded  to  me. 

There  were  two  trails  we  could 
follow,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  tide  on  both  ways  we  had  to  leave 
Nehalem  and  climb  over  Neah-kah- 
nie  Mountain  on  a  sheep  trail,  or  an 
Indian  trail,  20  inches  wide,  down  a 
very  steep  cut  to  Short  Sands  beach, 
then  over  a  steep  trail  to  Cape  Falcon. 
One  steep  zig-zag  trail  I  always 
walked  to  relieve  the  horse  carrying 
the  heavy  load  of  mail  sacks.  On  this 
hill  my  white  horse.  Price,  always 
stopped  and  ate  several  chunks  of 
clay.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  it  was 
salty.  The  “Front  Trail”  strikes  the 
beach  on  the  north  side  of  Cape 
Falcon,  called  False  Tillamook  by  the 
Indians.  When  the  tide  was  low  we 
used  this  trail  over  Cape  Falcon  to  the 
beach,  then  around  or  through  Arch 
Cape  and  along  Cannon  Beach  to 
Austin's.  Arch  Cape  was  so  named 
because  there  used  to  be  a  large  arch 
formed  by  the  rocks  at  that  point.  The 
storms  and  tides  changed  the  sand 
and  beach  at  the  point,  so  that  some 
times  it  was  even  possible  to  go  on 
the  sand  on  the  outside  of  the  rocks. 
Usually  that  was  covered  and  we 
could  walk  or  ride  on  horses  through 
the  large  arch  That  arch  is  not  there 
now  because  storms  dashed  the  rocks 
down  so  that  there  is  no  arch,  only  a 
pile  of  rocks  to  keep  the  name.  When 
we  couldn't  go  through  the  arch  we 
had  to  go  around  on  the  back  trail  to 
Hug  Point  where  the  Post  Office  was 
located. 
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Mary  Cerritse  is 
escorted  to  the 
launching  of  the  SS 
Cannon  Beach  by  a 
State  official.  Her 
Journal  relates  how 
she  and  her 
husband  John 
discovered  and 
hauled  the  heavy 
cannon  off  the 
rocks  and  named 
the  popular  beach 
Cannon  Beach 


Along  this  route  I  carried  the  mail 
from  1897  till  1902.  Once  when  I  was 
riding  Prince  on  the  narrow  trail  on 
Neah-kah-nie  Mountain,  I  saw  some¬ 
one  way  ahead  of  me  shouting  and 
waving  his  arms  wildly.  He  was 
yelling  and  motioning  for  me  to  go 
back.  A  little  farther  on  I  discovered 
three  men  on  saddle  horses  on  the 
way  to  Tillamook.  One  was  so 
frightened  that  he  thought  I  could  not 
get  past  him  on  the  trail.  The  other 
men  helped  him  to  climb  up  and  hang 
onto  the  grass  till  I  got  my  horse  past. 
He  was  so  frightened  he  shut  his  eyes. 
I  felt  sorry  for  him.  The  other  side  of 
the  trail  went  down  400  feet  to  the 
ocean.  I  did  not  know  how  to  be 
afraid.  I  lost  it  all  in  the  woods  long 
before.  One  man  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Portland  Evening  Telegram  and 
later  he  came  back  and  took  pictures 
along  the  way  for  an  article 
published.  I  am  sorry  I  lost  my  copy 
when  our  Cannon  Beach  house  was 
burned.  The  frightened  man  and  the 
other  one  went  back  to  Portland  by 
another  route. 

One  day  Prince  and  I  were 
standing  under  a  large  tree  beside 
the  trail,  watching  the  wind  blowing 
the  enormous  waves.  I  always  did 
love  the  wind.  Some  people  are 
afraid  of  it,  but  I  loved  to  stand  and 
let  it  blow  my  hair.  I  guess  it  was 
because  I  was  born  in  January,  the 
stormy  month.  Suddenly  Price 


jumped  to  one  side  and  I  jumped 
too,  though  I  did  not  know  why.  At 
once  a  very  large  limb  broke  from 
the  tree  and  fell  just  where  we  had 
been  standing.  It  would  have  killed 
us.  Prince  felt  it  before  I  did. 

One  place  going  over  Neah-kah- 
nie  the  trail  made  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  right  and  followed  up  the  rim  of 
a  deep  canyon  to  the  end  of  the 
canyon  and  on  around  it.  At  a  sharp 
turn  where  it  started  along  the  rim  I 
always  got  off  and  hiked,  because 
the  trail  was  so  hard  for  the  horse.  I 
got  off  on  the  side  opposite  the 
canyon.  My  weight,  as  I  slipped 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,  threw 
Prince  off  his  balance  and  his  hind 
feet  slipped  off  the  trail.  The  ground 
was  loose  dirt  on  a  very  steep  bank. 
Prince  slipped  backward  and  all  his 
feet  went  off.  He  threw  himself 
backwards  and  lunged  to  leap  back 
onto  the  trail,  but  instead  slid  down 
50  feet,  hit  a  tree  and  changed  ends. 
The  heavy  stock  saddle  broke  his 
fall  so  that  it  did  not  break  his  back, 
but  one  rib  was  cracked.  When  he 
turned  he  went  around  a  tree  and 
slid  down  150  feet  more  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  facing 
downward  toward  the  ocean  300 
feet  below.  I  knew  if  he  tried  to  get 
up  where  he  landed  on  a  slanting 
rock,  he  would  slide  head  first  down 
into  the  ocean,  the  mail  tied  to  the 
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The  launching  of 
the  steamship  S.S. 
Cannon  Beach  at 
the  Portland 
shipyards  was  a 
gala  affair  for 
Oregonians  and 
especially  for  Mary 
Cerritse  who  had 
been  chosen  to 
christen  the  chip 
Although  the  ship 
was  not  mentioned 
in  her  Journal, 

Mary  was  deeply 
honored. 


saddle  probably  saved  him  from 
being  skinned  up  too  badly.  I 
followed  right  after  him  and  reached 
there  almost  as  soon  as  he  did.  I 
talked  to  him  to  quiet  him,  but  he 
was  so  winded  at  first,  he  didn't  try 
to  move.  I  broke  the  brush  from 
around  his  head  and  whenever  he 
started  to  move  I  scolded  him  and 
he  lay  quiet.  As  soon  as  enough 
brush  was  broken  that  I  could  turn 
him  around  on  the  rock  so  that  his 
head  was  toward  the  upper  part  of 
the  canyon.  When  I  talked  and 
pulled  on  the  rope,  he  would 
respond  and  try  to  help  get  around. 
Finally  he  made  a  big  lunge  and  got 
to  his  feet.  It  had  taken  two  hours 
to  break  the  brush  with  my  hands 
and  get  him  to  his  feet.  We  followed 
the  creek  up  the  canyon  300  feet  to 
where  I  could  get  him  up  onto  the 
trail.  By  that  time  he  was  trembling 
like  a  leaf.  I  hiked  all  the  way  to 
Cannon  Beach  Post  Office  and  back 
home  24  miles  and  did  not  ride  him. 
Prince  rested  a  few  days  and 
recovered.  The  swollen  place  on  his 
side  as  big  as  your  fist  indicated  two 
broken  ribs.  We  were  very  late 
getting  back  to  Nehalem  and  John 
and  the  Postmaster  were  getting 


very  much  worried.  We  were  three 
hours  iate. 

Prince  was  a  wonderful  horse  if 
one  understood  him.  Sometimes  I 
would  dally  along  eating  berries  and 
he  would  get  a  turn  or  two  ahead  of 
me.  If  I  dallied  too  long,  I  would  see 
him  coming  back  peeking  around 
the  bushes  to  where  I  was.  He 
wouldn't  leave  and  run  off  like  lots 
of  horses. 

Summer  mornings  when  I  went 
early  on  account  of  the  tide,  I  used  to 
get  up  at  3:30  Then  I'd  get  back  to 
where  we  had  built  our  cabin  on  the 
creek  very  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
cabin  was  gone,  but  the  clover  grew 
deep  there.  I  would  stop,  loosen  the 
cinch  and  take  the  bit  out  of  Prince's 
mouth,  then  he  would  have  a  feast 
while  I  lay  down  and  slept  for  an 
hour  When  he  had  finished  a  good 
lunch  and  was  satisfied,  he  would 
come  and  nuzzle  me  to  say  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  He  never  left  me 
and  was  as  near  a  human  being  as  I, 
ever  saw.  The  first  time  I  knew  he 
would  follow  and  stay  with  me,  I  was 
riding  him  chasing  some  cattle.  In 
order  to  head  off  the  cattle  on  a  steep 
bank  where  I  did  not  think  it  was 
possible  for  the  horse  to  go,  I  leaped 
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off  the  horse  and  slid  down  the  bank 
to  get  ahead  of  the  cattle.  When  I 
reached  bottom,  Prince  was  by  my 
side.  He  had  followed  right  after.  I 
found  out  he'd  go  wherever  I'd  go.  I 
had  to  watch  out  for  him  after  that. 
He  carried  all  the  mothers  and 
children  and  the  frightened  people 
over  that  trail  That's  what  comes  of 
being  trustworthy.  He  did  three  times 
as  much  as  any  other  horse.  He  had  a 
beautiful  body  that  was  white, 
medium,  slender  and  trim.  When  he 
got  wet  with  sweat,  black  spots  on  his 
skin  would  show  through  the  white 
hairs.  He  had  a  brand  of  some  ranch, 
but  I  don't  remember  what. 

My  poor  Prince  came  to  a  tragic 
end.  One  day  during  a  big  storm  I 
went  along  the  front  trail,  riding 
Noble,  a  big  bay,  and  leading  Baldy, 
with  Prince  following  along  behind. 
We  cleared  Arch  Cape  onto  bare 
sand.  The  three  horses  could  have 
made  it  all  right  if  they  had  trotted, 
but  Baldy  sulked  and  refused  to  trot. 
Three  big  waves  came  and  swept  us 
onto  the  rocks  like  corks.  I  tried  to 
keep  the  horses  on  the  ridge  of  sand. 
The  other  two  went  clear  out  of  sight, 
but  Noble  was  a  big  horse  and  swam, 
keeping  his  head  up  out  of  the  water 
When  the  waves  receded  we  walked 
out  onto  the  higher  sand.  I  found 
Prince  had  been  swept  onto  the  rocks 
where  his  foot  was  caught  and  his 
ankle  wrenched.  The  mean,  sulky 
Baldy  was  all  right.  I  had  to  leave 
Prince  there  on  the  beach  and  went  to 
where  John  and  our  oldest  boy  were 
camping  while  working  on  the  Cape 
Falcon  trail.  I  told  them  what  had 
happened  and  they  went  back  and 


killed  him.  I  saw  his  poor  little  hide  on 
the  beach  for  weeks  and  I  never  did 
get  over  it.  I  felt  that  I  had  killed  him 
as  I  could  have  taken  the  back  trail 
that  day. 

That  Baldy  was  the  littlest,  meanest 
thing  anyone  ever  tried  to  pack.  You 
worked  your  passage  when  you  took 
him.  He  would  kick  up  behind  and 
upset  you  I  never  saw  a  horse  I  hated 
like  Baldy.  An  old  school  friend  who 
had  married  and  moved  to  Seaside, 
Mrs.  Emma  Effenberg  Steele,  wanted 
to  visit  her  mother  in  Nehalem  so  she 
rode  from  Seaside  to  Cannon  Beach 
on  Mrs.  Steele's  buggy  horse.  She 
thought  Baldy  looked  like  a  gentle 
animal  and  begged  me  to  let  her  ride 
him.  He  seemed  so  quiet.  I  rode  her 
horse  and  went  ahead  of  her. 

As  we  were  nearing  Manzanita, 
something  shot  past  me.  It  was  Baldy 
actually  running  away.  Emma  had 
dropped  the  reins  and  grabbed  the 
horn  of  the  saddle.  I  gave  chase, 
hoping  to  catch  him.  Two  trails 
branched  with  tall  shotberry  bush 
between  them.  He  was  uncertain 
which  to  take  and  landed  in  the  midst 
of  the  bush  and  could  not  get  out  till  I 
caught  him.  Emma  was  ready  to  take 
her  own  horse  and  I  rode  Baldy  home. 

I  always  thought  he  must  have  hit  a 
yellow  jacket  nest,  as  nothing  could 
make  him  hurry  but  a  bee. 

(To  be  continued) 

Mary  Cerritse,  in  our  opinion,  ranks  with  the  list 
of  Great  American  pioneer  women.  She  stands 
beside  Narcissa  Whitman,  Eliza  Spalding,  and 
Clatsop  County's  own  Dr.  Owens-Adair, 
Caroline  Van  Dusen,  Celestia  Gearhart  and  Mary 
Riddle.  Our  gratitude  for  this  story  goes  to 
Leonard  Cerritse,  Mary's  grandson,  and  to  Carol 
Moore  who  brought  it  to  our  attention. 


On  December  21st,  1866  the  highest  tide  on  the  Coast  hit  the  beaches  It  came  into 
Astoria  flooding  houses  along  the  waterfront  with  12”  of  water.  In  Oysterville,  Wash.,  it 
washed  out  16  dwellings  Cause  A  long  hard  storm  at  sea 
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A  sketch  of  a  Clatsop  County  pioneer  couple 


Nets  and  Inga  Rasmussen 


This  sketch  of  Nels  lacob  Rasmussen  1879-1964 
and  Ingeborg  Margrethe  Henningsen  Rasmussen 
1886-1967  was  taken  from  family  memoirs  by 
their  children  and  borrowed  from  lohanna  C. 
Rasmussen  Amundsen. 

\  IE LS  JACOB  RASMUSSEN  came  to 
O  v  Clatsop  County  from  the  village  of 
Kappel  in  an  area  called  Sjunkeby 
just  south  of  Nakskov  on  the  island  of 
Lolland,  Denmark,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  1900.  He  had  been  born  in 
this  village  July  19,  1879  to  Hans 
Peder  and  Karen  Johanne  Larsen 
Rasmussen.  His  father,  Peder,  was  a 
taskomager  (maker  of  wooden  shoes). 

At  age  21  Nels  travelled  to  America 
to  join  his  uncles  in  Astoria.  The 
uncles  lived  on  a  scow  at  the  foot  of 
29th  Street,  which  was  a  very  nice 
dwelling  for  two  fishermen.  Nels 
stayed  and  fished  with  his  Uncle  Chris 
in  a  sailboat  in  the  Su  Fly  drift  which 
was  from  Tongue  Point  to  16th  Street, 
inside  the  ship  channel. 

By  1905  Nels  could  buy  his  own 
fish  boat  with  a  4  horsepower 
standard  engine  in  it.  To  operate  a 
fish  boat  he  needed  a  “boat  puller"  or 
another  man  to  handle  the  net  and 
direct  the  boat. 

Nels  lived  with  the  uncles  from 
1900  to  1905.  The  uncles  insisted  that 
he  attend  church  with  them  so  he 
joined  the  First  Norwegian  Church  on 
29th  Street.  Here  the  Pastor  con¬ 
ducted  a  class  in  English  and  Nels 
enrolled.  When  a  classmate,  Miss 
Henningsen,  was  praised  by  the 
Pastor  as  "doing  very  well"  with  the 
English  class,  Nels  "set  his  cap"  for 
her. 

Ingeborg  Margrethe  Henningsen 
was  born  January  9, 1886  in  Denmark. 
She  came  to  Astoria,  Oregon  in  1902 
at  age  sixteen.  She  was  the  second  of 
eight  children.  The  family  lived  in 
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Nels  and  Inga  celebrate  50  years 


Astoria  about  one  month  until  they 
bought  land  east  of  Astoria  from  a 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  built  a  house.  This 
beautiful  farm  is  now  known  as  the 
Henningsen  farm  in  Walluski.  The 
very  first  year  they  were  there  a  plank 
road  was  completed  out  from  Astoria 
to  the  farm. 

Nels  Jacob  Rasmussen  and 
Ingeborg  Margrethe  Henningsen  were 
married  Dec.  15,  1905  in  the  Hen¬ 
ningsen  home.  After  the  ceremony 
they  went  directly  to  the  small  farm 
Nels  had  purchased  across  Youngs 
Bay  at  Tucker  Creek  in  the  Young's 
River  area.  The  farm  had  fruit  trees 
and  a  substantial  house. 

Nels  and  Inga  found  a  number  of 
inconveniences  in  their  new  location. 
There  was  no  road  along  Youngs  River 
Meadows  and  they  must  drive  to 
town  out  toward  Netel  Grange  Hall 
and  join  the  Lewis  and  Clark  road  to 
Astoria.  Nels  brought  sacked  cow 
feed  for  the  cattle  out  in  the  fish  boat. 
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of  Malagamba's  houses,  just  east  of 
Hauke's  Store  and  Idun  Hall.  The 
floor  slanted  a  bit  and  the  baby  buggy 
would  roll  toward  the  table  where  the 
baby  bumped  her  nose  on  the  edge  of 
the  table. 

Nels  then  worked  at  nearby  Clatsop 
mill  and  Inga  would  bring  him  a  hot 
lunch  at  noontime.  At  one  time  a  man 
worked  with  him  who  spoke  only 
German.  Nels  asked  Inga  how  to  say, 
“I  cannot  speak  German  but  I  can 
understand  it.”  This  of  course  was  not 
true  and  after  that  th  eman  spoke 
only  in  German  and  Nels  had  to  try  to 
escape  from  him. 

By  1910  the  Rasmussens  decided  to 
move  back  to  the  country  where  they 
could  have  cows  and  chickens  and  a 
garden.  They  brought  40  acres  of 
stump  land  from  Andrew  Young  It 
was  only  a  half  mile  from  the  Hen- 
ningsen's  farm. 

The  land  was  cleared,  stumps  were 


Nels  J  Rasmussen 
and  Inga 
Henningsen  pose 
for  their 
engagement  picture 
in  1905.  The 
photographer  was 
Henry  Wedekin  of 
Astoria 


That  meant  coming  around  Smith's 
Point  where  the  choppy  water  would 
splash  over  into  the  open  boat  and 
get  the  sacks  of  grain  wet.  The  area 
had  to  be  diked  by  hand  and  at  low 
tide.  That  meant  getting  up  at  1:00 
a  m  to  work  on  the  dike.  And  too, 
Inga  did  not  like  to  be  alone  on  the 
small  farm  when  Nels'  was  off  fishing 
on  the  Columbia  River 

So  the  farm  was  sold  and  the  young 
couple  moved  into  Astoria  into  Nels 
uncle's  scow  in  Uppertown,  Astoria 
The  scow  was  up  on  pilings.  The  two 
uncles  had  returned  to  Denmark  in 
1908  and  had  a  flourishing  cigar  store 
in  Nakskov  so  Nels  and  Inga  had  the 
house  to  themselves.  Here  their  first 
child,  Johanna  Christine  (Amundsen) 
was  born  June  22,  1908  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Nellie  Vernon.  After 
three  months  Inga  felt  the  scow  house 
was  too  cold  for  the  baby  so  a  move 
was  made  to  the  upstairs  flat  of  one 
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An  early  photo  of  the  Nels  Rasmussen  house  and  garage  in  Walluski  as  it  is  today. 


Rasmussen  Collects 


blasted  and  a  house  built  on  the 
property.  The  little  family  lived  with 
the  Henningsens  until  they  could 
move  into  their  own  new  one  and  a 
half  story  house.  There  was  a  hand 
pump  in  the  pantry  by  the  sink  which 
brought  water  form  the  well  located 
between  the  house  and  the  chicken 
house.  By  1922  bathroom  facilities 
were  in  and  faucets  into  the  kitchen 
and  a  cement  floor  was  added  to  the 
basement.  The  family  now  inluded 
four  girls,  Johanna,  Thora,  Petra, 
Christina,  and  followed  by  Nels  Irving 
and  finally  little  Inga  Mae  in  1930. 

Nels  continued  to  fish  in  the 
summertime  in  his  two-man  boat  but 
in  1917  he  sold  the  boat  and  rented  a 
one-man  boat  from  the  cannery 
where  he  sold  his  fish. 

The  family  attended  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  on  29th  Street  in 
Astoria.  There  was  no  road  around 
Smith  Point  in  those  days  so  the 
Olney-Walluski  folk  had  to  go  up  the 
City  Park  trail  to  15th  Street,  down 
the  steep  hill  and  then  east  to  29th  In 
winter  the  cold  was  most  un¬ 
comfortable  in  an  open  buggy  so  Inga 
saw  that  the  family  had  warm  bricks 
for  cold  little  feet  on  the  long  ride 
into  town. 

In  1921,  eldest  child,  Johanna 
graduated  from  Mountain  View 
School  close  by  in  a  class  of  three 


with  Eda  Hauke  and  Anna  Labiske. 
There  was  no  way  for  Johanna  to 
attend  Astoria  High  School  without 
living  in  town  and  since  she  had 
finished  her  schooling  in  February  the 
family  decided  to  send  her  to  Tacoma 
where  her  cousin  Olga  Hauke  was 
attending  Pacific  Lutheran  College. 
Johanna  went  by  train  to  Goble, 
crossed  on  the  ferry  to  Kalama  and 
was  met  at  the  Tacoma  Railroad 
Station  by  Olga.  She  took  a  course  of 
English,  spelling,  piano  lessons  during 
that  half  year  at  P.L.C.  and  then 
enrolled  at  Astoria  High  School  in  the 
fall  of  1921. 

The  Rasmussen's  first  car  was  a 
Chevrolet  1918  touring  car  bought  at 
Larson  and  Matta's  on  29th  and 
Franklin  in  Astoria.  The  Chevrolet  was 
chosen  because  it  had  a  self  starter 
and  Nels  knew  it  would  be  easier  for 
Inga  to  drive.  At  first  she  had  to  have 
Nels'  Uncle  Chris  ride  along  with  her 
everywhere  to  shift  the  gears  for  her, 
but  soon  she  could  master  the 
process.  The  rocky  road  from 
Walluski  into  town  was  most  difficult 
to  drive  even  for  a  seasoned  driver. 

Nels  and  Inga  encouraged  their 
children  to  further  their  education 
and  always  supported  all  school 
events.  Nels  was  a  member  of  the 
Mountain  View  School  Board  for 
many  years. 
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To  renew  membership 
in  CCHS  or  to  join  send 
any  of  the  following 
memberships  to 
Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  1618 
Exchange  Street, 
Astoria,  Oregon  97103 
or  call  (503)  325-2203. 
The  office  staff  will 
assist  you.  Mem¬ 
berships  are  as  follows: 
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W  HISTORIC 
CLATSOP 

The  romance  of  Clat¬ 
sop's  history  is  the  envy  of 
the  nation.  Its  treasures  are 
here  around  you.  But  for 
their  survival,  they  need 
your  support.  Be  a  friend 
to  cherish  them,  to 
preserve  them  for  future 
generations.  If  you  join  us 
you  will  be  richer  in  the 
five  ways  that  our 
members  are  endowed. 


1)  Free  access  to  me  Flavel  House  and  Heritage  Center 
and  future  museums. 

2)  The  monthly  Newsletter. 

3)  Subscription  to  the  CUMTUX  Quarterly. 

4)  Ten  percent  discount  on  items  at  the  sales  desk. 

5)  Invitations  to  Society  Socials  and  the  Christmas 
Dinner  at  Flavel  House. 


CCHS  Collection  (4424-965) 


Student  $10. 
Individual  $15. 
Family  and 
Foreign  $25. 
Contributing  $50. 
Patron  $100. 
Sustaining  $250. 
Benefactor  $500. 
Life  Member  $1000. 
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